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Editorial Comment 








Hayim Fineman 








The death of Hayim Fineman removes an- 
other deeply loved figure from the Labor Zionist 
movement. Hayim Fineman had been a vital 
force in the American sector of the movement 
since its beginnings in this country. From 1904 
when he became a co-founder of the American 
Poale Zion till his death his profound involve- 
ment in the cause which he served so wisely 
and devotedly never lessened. His literary and 
academic interests—he was Professor of English 
Literature at Temple University and at one 
time head of the English Department—never 
deflected him from the service of the twin ideals 
of socialism and Zionism. 

The editors of the Jewish Frontier recall 
particularly the first years of this publication 
when Hayim Fineman devoted much energy 
and thought to its launching and to its charac- 
ter. Every branch of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment mourns the passing of one of its dearest 
comrades and teachers. Pure of heart, brave, 
uncompromisingly idealistic—he belonged to a 
generation of whom too few remain. 


How Germans Think 


OSSIBLY Our negotiators at Geneva and forth- 

coming conferences might do well to ex- 
amine the results of a recent survey made in 
West German schools. Students between the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen who were ques- 
tioned about Hitler came up with curious an- 
swers. Nine out of ten examined either revealed 
complete ignorance about the Fuehrer’s con- 
tribution to European history or indicated that 
he had his merits: he had revived Germany and 
abolished unemployment. Perhaps the most re- 
vealing comment was made by the student 
who said: “After the war people said that every- 
thing he did was bad and pointed to ruin and 
chaos. But now people come again and say 
it was not so bad after all.” 

The survey is significant not so much for 
what it tells us about the attitudes of teen-agers 
too young to have personal memories of the 
Nazi rulers but for what it indicates about the 
state of mind of many mature West Germans. 
The ideas expressed by these German boys and 
girls were not hatched in a vacuum. They come 


from somewhere. They cannot be dismissed as 
the imprudent utterances of a few unregenerate 
Nazis, as might be the case if those questioned 
had been fifteen or twenty years older. The 
crucial question then remains: What is the 
climate in Western Germany which fosters such 
views among those presumably safely beyond 
the need for “‘denazification”? 

As might have been expected, official com- 
ment in the West German Republic revealed 
the proper consternation when the results of 
the survey were made known. But certain con- 
clusions remain inescapable: far too many moth- 
ers and fathers in German homes and far too 
many teachers in German classrooms believe in 
their hearts that “Hitler was not so bad after 
all.” Hitler’s chief guilt is still that he lost the 
war, not that he perpetrated the greatest carnage 
in recorded history. 


T MAY be naive to expect other reactions. It 

should be equally natural for those who suffered 
at Germany’s hands to take these factors into 
account. The nations who twice in twenty-five 
years were devastated by German aggression 
cannot be indifferent to what goes on in the 
minds and hearts of young Germany. 

How wise, under these circumstances, is the 
cry for a re-united Germany armed with nu- 
clear weapons, a cry chiefly raised by leading 
American statesmen? The countries on Ger- 
many’s borders to the east and west, as well 
as Great Britain, view a Germany renascent as 
a military threat with understandable misgiv- 
ings. Only the United States, with no memories 
of invasion, appears to be pressing whole-heart- 
edly for this dangerous course. 

In the forthcoming negotiations with the 
Russians, extreme Western demands in regard 
to Germany may jeopardize the relaxation of 
world tension. Norman Thomas writing in 
The Saturday Review has posed the problem: 
“Russia, even if Boris Pasternak were prime 
minister, would no more permit a rearmed and 
reunited Germany to join NATO then the West 
would permit it to join the Warsaw Pact. There 
is a kind of madness about the willingness of the 
West to threaten war in order basically to ally 
itself with a rearmed Germany.” 

Secretary of State Herter was not “optimistic” 
about Geneva or other meetings with the Rus- 
sians. Let us hope that he was wrong and that 
the good sense of the antagonists will check 
the drift to catastrophe. 








A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


ODAY it is Passover eve. The women are busier 

than usual with household chores preparing 
for the Seder. In many houses members of 
families cut off for years from their relatives 
will sit round their tables tonight, having arrived 
in Israel from Eastern European countries. It 
is their first Seder: for the elderly the first for 
many years, and for the children the first in 
their lives. The words hol dichefin yeitei veyei- 
chol (“let anyone who is hungry come in and 
eat”) in the Haggada have taken on a new sig- 
nificance. They are no longer merely a lip- 
serving formula but the basic statute of our 
lives, called in legal terms “The Law of the 
Return.” And perhaps the secret of the unique 
position occupied by the State of Israel in the 
history of the Jewish people lies in the fact that 
formulas which in the days of our wanderings 
were but pious phrases, uttered in an incompre- 
hensible or only half-understood tongue, are 
now thawing out and have begun to bloom 
again in the lives of both the individual and 
the people generally. Just as the language has 
come to rebirth, and just as our children under- 
stand the meaning of the words of the Haggada 
—for it is their own tongue—so it is with the 
inner content of the words. 

I know there is nothing new in all this. It is 
Tzionut: a system of high-sounding phrases, 
expressing itself in symbols that have become 
worn, as it were, from excessive use; and the 
ears of many have already become “allergic” 
to their sound. But perhaps it might be some- 
thing of a novelty to remark on the fact that 
this “allergy,” even among Israeli youth, is no 
longer as acute as it was; that, on the contrary, 
there is a noticeable—though somewhat shy— 
trend to return to Jewish Zionist values in our 
lives. Particularly among the new generation, 
the “sabras” around the age of forty, because, 
simply, of the ever-growing realization that 
Hebrew or “Israeli” culture which does not 
draw upon our ancient sources is but an empty 
vessel leading inevitably to Levantinism. I can- 
not prove the existence of this trend from any 
striking, generally known facts. But I know 
many sabras who feel this way, and every wave 
of immigration, especially from the great in- 
articulate center of the people in Eastern Europe, 
only spurs the process. 


Benjamin Eliav, well-known journalist and radio news- 
analyst, is the regular Israeli correspondent of the Jewish 
Frontier. His articles are translated from the Hebrew. 


THis Year it has been given an additional stim. 

ulus by the Ministry of Education and Cul. 
ture, which has set up a special committee to 
mark the centenary of the birth of Shalom 
Aleichem. The committee is giving its attention, 
chiefly, not to public functions but to schools, 
Many lessons in all classes have been devoted to 
Shalom Aleichem and to the Jewish world 
reflected in his writings. This has been one 
of the big projects of Mr. Zalman Aranne, the 
Minister of Education and Culture, in reviving 
the consciousness that we are part of the Jewish 
people and not a “‘new Israeli nation,” and that 
our lives here, including the forms and insti- 
tutions of the State, are but manifestations in 
the history of the whole Jewish people. The 
heartening and perhaps surprising thing is that 
there are no longer any debates on this subject; 
the children and youth accept this idea as self- 
explanatory. It turns out that they not only 
love Shalom Aleichem the author, but are even 
able to identify themselves emotionally with 
his heroes. And this identification effectively 
bars the way for all “Canaanite” trends—both 
open and secret. 


In such an atmosphere the attempts of several 
individuals, Natan Friedman-Yellin, for ex- 
ample, the former leader of Lechi (an extreme 
dissident group during the days of the struggle 
for independence), and Uri Avneri, the editor 
of the sensation-mongering weekly Haolam He- 
zeh, to resuscitate the “Canaanite” issue by 
talking of the “Israel nation” as an ethnic entity 
distinct from the Jewish people is doomed to 
failure. These individuals have founded a new 
political group calling itself ‘Semitic Action.” 
The group has published a “Hebrew manifesto” 
in the spirit of the ideas described and is ready 
to abrogate the “Law of the Return” (or, in 
simple words, to close the gates of Israel against 
Jewish mass immigration) in order thereby to 
gain the favor of the Arab rulers and “to i- 
tegrate Israel within the Semitic area.” It 1s, 
of course, not exceptional in Jewish history 
for a Jewish group to turn its back on the needs 
of the people generally in order to come to terms 
with the enemies of Israel. Incidentally, the 
term “Semitic area” smacks of the ill-famed 
Nazi “geo-politics,’ which saw the globe 3 
divided into Raume (areas), e.g., der slavische 
Raum, der germanische Raum; and now we have 
Yellin-Avneri adding the term semitischer 
Raum. And indeed it is no wonder that Mr. 
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Avneri, who was born in Germany (his previous 
name was Osterman) and who to this day speaks 
Hebrew with a German accent, was in the not 
very distant past one of the admirers of the 
“leftist” Nazi Gregor Strasser, author of the 
hook Die Schwarze Front. He feels, perhaps 
stifiably, that Arab nationalist circles are 
also among the admirers of the “former” Nazis, 
and to some extent they have something in 
common; they “speak the same language,” as 
it were. One of the elements of this ““common 
language” is the phrase “anti-imperialism” and 
the sidelong glance at the Communist regime— 
the last totalitarian regime left in Europe after 
the destruction of Fascism. Here in Israel these 
gentlemen stress their “‘anti-imperialistic” trend 
as a “bridge” between “Young Israel” and 
the Arab nationalists. But in their “diplomatic” 
activity abroad (Mr. Avneri returned not long 
ago from an extended tour of Western countries 
on both sides of the ocean) they do not try in 
the slightest to soft-pedal their readiness to 
close the gates of Israel against immigration. 

It is of course obvious that this group, in 
spite of the noise it tries to make, has remained 
and will continue to remain part of “the lunatic 
fringe” in the Israeli community—together with 
the “Naturei Karta,” Dr. Scheib’s group (which 
aims at a “Greater Israel” within the borders 
by the Almighty to Abraham), and 
others. 


Two THINGs condemn them to utter failure. 

The first is, as stated, the steadily awaking 
awareness of a living bond with the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. The idea has gone forever that 
these Jews are gradually melting away like snow 
in the noonday sun through assimilation, and 
that in another generation nothing will remain 
of them. On the contrary, all the information 
received points to the fact that the “Jewish 
question” is steadily becoming more acute there 
and is giving birth to phenomena of pure and 
smple Zionism a la Herzl and Nordau, par- 
ticularly among the younger generation. And 
this Zionist “steam” is bursting forth not only 
because it has been locked in under the heavy 
lid of a totalitarian regime. The lid has only 
to be lifted a littlk—as has happened from time 
to time in one Communist country or another— 
and the steam bursts forth in all its power. 
We here in Israel now feel these facts with all 
Our senses, and it is the suggestion that we are 
an “Israel nation,” separate, as it were, from 
the Jewish people, that is melting away like 
snow in the noonday sun. 

The second thing that condemns the “Is- 
raelitic” anti-Jewish trend to extinction is rooted 
in the latest developments in the Middle East 
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itself. Israel has ceased to be the center of 
gravity for inflaming Arab passions. The sharp 
quarrel between Cairo and Baghdad, with all 
the “ideological” disguise of both sides (Iraq 
allegedly pro-Soviet and Egypt allegedly anti- 
Communist), is only a stage in the process 
of liquidating the pan-Arab dream. It would 
appear that the slogan “Arab unity” is only 
a substitute for, or a sequel to, Moslem religious 
fanaticism and in no shape or form a political 
or economic program. That is to say, every 
upheaval in an Arab country needs this slogan, 
but no regime in any Arab country—except 
Egypt, which is poor and over-populated and 
covets the wide spaces of the Arab world and 
its oil wells—for one moment considers sur- 
rendering a little of its own national interests 
for the sake of achieving what the slogan stands 
for. And if it is compelled to defend itself 
against the pan-Arab pressure of Cairo and 
has no alternative, it even relies for the pur- 
pose on non-Arab minorities—like the Kurds. 


To such an extent is the Arab world at 
present in the birth throes of its new political 
alignments that the King of Jordan, who was 
all the time regarded as liable to fall at any 
moment, is the one who has dared to speak 
publicly of coming to terms with Israel (with 
Ben-Gurion’s “Jewish State” and not with Yel- 
lin-Avneri’s “Israel nation”!) and of a con- 
structive solution of the refugee problem.* 
Hussein has already proved several times that 
he understands the thought processes of the 
Arabs, especially those whose personal destiny 
has been most influenced by the existence of 
Israel, better than all the experts on Arab affairs 
in all the foreign ministries and on all the edi- 
torial staffs in the world. He knows, also, that 
his grandfather Abdullah, who thought along 
the same lines, but did not dare to talk thus 
in public, was killed in the Old City of Jerusa- 
lem on the threshold of the Dome of the Rock 
Mosque. So if he expresses such heretical 
thoughts to the world press he must certainly 
be convinced that this is now an acceptable and 
legitimate frame of mind among the masses 
of Arab refugees and apparently also in other 
Arab circles. 


* In the meantime an official spokesman in Rabat 
Amman has contradicted the words of King Hussein in 
London. If one closely examines the form of the denial, 
however, one realizes that it is rather intended to forestall 
Egyptian or Iraqi attacks on Hussein than to withdraw 
the King’s words themselves regarding settlement of the 
refugee problem and relations with Israel. There can be 
no doubt that Hussein did say these things in London. 
They were directly reported from his mouth by Reuter’s 
correspondent, who was present at the press conference 
in London. 








It was, therefore, it would seem, no exaggera- 
tion for Golda Meir to declare in the Knesset 
that peace with the Arabs is nearer today than 
at any other time. There was no hint here of 
any political secret, but a sober analysis of the 
true mood of the Arabs, which is turning the 
“eternal hatred” of Israel more and more into 
an empty mechanical phrase. 

Perhaps we have devoted too much attention 
this time to a dissident group which has “‘missed 
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the boat” both in regard to the mood of oy 
young people and in regard to political develop. 
ments in the Middle East generally. But it seems 
to me worth stressing the fact that both the 
spiritual and political ground has slipped from 
under “Canaanitism” or “Israelitism” with ll 
their manifestations, and that the revival of 
Jewish continuity and consciousness of the unity 
of the Jewish people is the outstanding trend 
today. 


Who is a Jew? 


by Jakob J. 


HE QUESTION, Who is a Jew?, which was 

powerful enough to split the Isreali govern- 
ment has been resolved by the simple expedient 
of stating on the identity card of those of mixed 
descent the religions of both father and mother. 
Whoever reads the identity cards may then draw 
his own conclusions; and, let us hope, everybody 
is now going to be happy. Moreover, according 
to a recent report in the London Jewish Chron- 
icle,’ when Mr. Ben-Gurion was asked at a press 
conference some weeks ago to define “Who is a 
Jew?”, he said that the Jewish people had existed 
for three thousand years without a definition, 
and would continue to do so. 

Considering the hornet’s nest Mr. Ben-Guri- 
on’s question originally stirred up, we may well 
sympathize with the Prime Minister’s diplomatic 
answer — but it is really too late in the day to 
be completely satisfied with it. For, whether the 
issue of the identity cards had come up or not, 
the question itself would have been inescapable 
sooner or later. It is inherent in the present-day 
Jewish predicament. Indeed, it is the present-day 
Jewish predicament. 

For over a century and a half, in fact, ever 
since the days of Napoleon Bonaparte, this ques- 
tion has been brewing; and there may well be a 
certain historic justice in the fact that the gen- 
eration which has had the zekhuth of witnessing 
the birth of the State of Israel has the mitzvah, 
the task, of producing a definition adequate to 
the situation. During the last fifteen decades we 
have been experimenting with a number of 
terms and phrases — all of which have been 
found to be wanting. 

Are the Jews a race? Only if you are willing 
to forget about the yellow Jews of China, the 
black Jews of Ethiopia, and the brown Jews of 
North Africa; only if you are ready to ignore 


Dr. Petuchowski is Associate Professor of Rabbinics 
at Hebrew Union College. This address was delivered at 
a Labor Zionist seminar held in Cincinnati, March, 1959. 
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the descendants of all the proselytes who have 
swelled the ranks of Jewry ever since Ruth ac. 
cepted Naomi’s God as her God, and Naomi’ 
people as her people. Are the Jews a nation? It 
all depends on what you mean by a “nation.” In 
the sense in which the British are a nation, or the 
French, or the Italians, the Jews have not been 
a nation for some two millenia. Besides, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion’s problem is precisely this: that he is en- 
gaged in the task of creating a nation, of welding 
the diverse human elements, flocking in from 
the four corners of the earth, into one nation, 
And there is precious little precedent by which 
he can be guided. Was it not Theodor Her7l 
himself, who had said in his Judenstaat: “We 
recognize our historic unity only through the 
faith of our fathers” ?? 

And consider this curious phenomenon: any 
Gentile, accepting the yoke of the Torah, and 
submitting to the religious initiation rites of 
Judaism, becomes a member of the Jewish 
People; and, according to a famous responsum 
of Maimonides, he has every right to pray: “Out 
God and God of our fathers, God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” Yet you do not become an 
Englishman by joining the Anglican Church, ot 
a Greek by joining the Greek Orthodox Church, 
or an Italian by joining the Roman Catholic 
Church! 

Are the Jews, then, a religion, a “church”? If 
that means that you have to believe something, 
or practice something, in the absence of which 
you would forfeit your claim to be a Jew, the 
Jews — thus far, at least — have definitely not 
been a church. You are born a Jew, but you att 
not born a Christian. A Christian, according t0 
his own religious definition, is born a pagan, and, 
through baptism and confirmation, he becomé 
a Christian. The Jew is born — a Jew! Not even 


1 The Jewish Chronicle, London, England, February 27, 195 
p. 36. 
2 11th German edition, Berlin 1936, p. 63. 
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circumcision, with all its significance and im- 
portance, makes the Jew a Jew. 

And take note of this: some of those who are 
most vociferous in their assertion that the Jews 
are a religion, and nothing else, are more often 
to be found in “Jewish” golf clubs and ‘‘Jewish” 
country clubs than in the temples and syna- 
gogues which represent Judaism as a religion! 

Are the Jews, then, a cultural group? But the 
culture of the East European shtetel was entirely 
foreign to the West European Jew, just as the 
American Jew, with all of his collection of rec- 
ords of Israeli folk music, would hardly find 
much of a “cultural” affinity with the Yemenite 
or the North African Jew. 


WuaT, THEN, are the Jews? Long ago, the 

Palestinian Talmud recorded this statement 
of Rabbi Abba bar Acha: “You just cannot 
figure out the character of this people!” 
(UNNI ADIs 7Y DIS Fy Toy? MD. ANS PN) 
The context of this statement is interesting. The 
rabbi was unable to understand how the Jews 
could contribute as liberally to the legitimate 
sanctuary as they did to the making of the 
idolatrous Golden Calf. Jewish charity, some- 
times as undiscriminating, has remained a source 
of amazement to the present day. 

But Rabbi Abba bar Acha was not really con- 
cerned with a definition of what or who a Jew 
is Nor was Rabbi Yochanan when he said: 
“Whoever rejects idolatry is called a Jew.” This 
has been quoted many a time, especially by those 
who wanted to demonstrate the broadminded- 
ness and universalism of Judaism, but, alas, it 
has been quoted out of context! Rabbi Yoch- 
anan wanted to explain why the megillah calls 
Mordecai ish yehudi, literally a Judean, when it 
also tells us that he was a Benjaminite. And so 
reference is made to Daniel 3:12, where it is said 
of “certain Jews” that they “do not worship 
the golden image.” Mordecai, therefore, in re- 
fusing to bow down to Haman, manifested the 
strong Jewish dislike of idolatry, and therefore 
was described as a typical Jew!’ There is a great 
deal more we can read into Rabbi Yochanan’s 
statement; but it is not quite fair to credit him 
with 19th century liberalism. 


Another attempt to find some characteristic 
common to all Jews was made in the Talmud: 
“If there be someone who has no sense of shame, 
we may be certain that his ancestors did not 
stand at Mount Sinai:’” In the same vein we 
have the celebrated passage: “This nation has 
three characteristics: they are merciful, they 


—— ee 

3 j, Sheqalim I, 1, p. 45d. 
* b. Megillab 13a, 

5b. Nedarim 20a. 
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have a sense of shame, and they engage in acts 
of kindness.”° And lest it be thought that this 
was only a sermon with which to regale a Sab- 
bath congregation, let us remind ourselves that, 
centuries later, Maimonides incorporated this 
idea into his legal code. In listing the various 
prohibited marriages, Maimonides says: “And if 
there be someone who is impertinent, or cruel, 
or misanthropic, who does not perform acts of 
kindness, we should greatly suspect him of being 
a Gibeonite (a non-Jew) ; for the characteristics 
of Israel, the holy people, are that they are pos- 
sessed of a sense of shame, and that they are 
merciful and charitable.” 

Here, then, you have some of the character- 
istics which Jews in the past liked to ascribe to 
themselves. They contrast strangely with the 
ideal of “normalization” preached in certain 
Zionist circles, at any rate before the creation of 
the State — a “normalization” which was often 
envisaged in the claim that we Jews are entitled 
to our share of criminals in our own Jewish State, 
“same as everybody else.” 


YET aL this does not materially help us with 

the question of “Who is a Jew?” St. Francis 
of Assisi had all the qualities we have enumer- 
ated, and yet he was not a Jew! Where, then, is 
the definition we seek? Or is Mr. Ben-Gurion 
right, after all, in saying that we have “existed 
for three thousand years without a definition”? 
Mr. Ben-Gurion is both right and wrong. He is 
right to the extent that there has been no single 
definition which has remained true for the 
whole period of three thousand years. But he is 
wrong if he means that no definitions have been 
attempted, and acted upon, during the various 
phases of our long history. 

Only a few weeks ago, the British Parliament 
passed a bill enabling the Liberal synagogues to 
have ‘“‘marriage secretaries.” These are function- 
aries which make a marriage solemnized in syna- 
gogue valid in English law. The “marriage sec- 
retaries” for the orthodox congregations are cer- 
tified by the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
When Reform Judaism started in England in 
the 1840’s, and the Reform Synagogue asked the 
Board of Deputies to certify a “marriage secre- 
tary,” the Chief Rabbinate intervened, and the 
Board refused the request. The Reform Syna- 
gogue, it was stated, could not be recognized as 
a “Jewish congregation.”* As a consequence, the 
Reformers had a special Act of Parliament 
passed which enabled them to certify their own 


6 b. Yebamoth 79a. 
7 Hilkh. Isuré Bi-ah 19:17. 
8 Cf. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism, 1907, 


p. 142. 
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“marriage secretaries,” and which made it pos- 
sible for them to write into my own marriage 
certificate that my wife and I have been married 
“according to the usages of the Jews.” 

What happened to the British Reformers in 
the 19th century, happened to the more radical 
Liberal movement in the 20th. Just as the Chief 
Rabbi of the 1840’s could not recognize the 
Reform Synagogue, so the Chief Rabbi of the 
1940’s could not recognize the Liberal Syna- 
gogue as a “Jewish congregation.” And the re- 
cent act of Parliament was the culminating 
chapter in a long and sad story, doing for the 
Liberals of this century what a similar act had 
done for the Reformers of the last. 

Clearly, then, we are dealing with some at- 
tempt here — of a fortunate or unfortunate 
nature — to define the “‘Jewishness” of the Jew. 
And that is all we are concerned with at the 
moment. And if, from the 20th and 19th cen- 
turies we were to jump back to the first and 
second centuries of our era, we should find the 
Mishnah stating in confident terms; ‘All Israel 
have a share in the World-to-Come.” But, right 
after it, the Mishnah lists those who are ex- 
cluded; among them are: “the one who denies 
that the doctrine of Resurrection is contained in 
the Torah; the one who denies the doctrine of 
Divine Revelation; and the epiquros.”’ Again, 
we are dealing with an attempt at definition. 

And, once we ask for a “definition,” we must 
not be surprised that such a definition not only 
affirms and includes, but also denies and excludes. 
For such is the nature of a true definition that it 
is, in Aristotelian parlance, per genus et dif- 
ferentiam, an explanation of the thing in terms 
of its own kind and in terms of its differences 
from others. 

We could, if we had the time, trace the whole 
evolution of Judaism as a continuous process of 
“definition,” which, throughout the centuries, 
excluded itself from ever narrowing groups, 
until, in the end, there will be only the “rem- 
nant that is saved.” Right now we can only very 
briefly outline this process. 

Out of numerous Habiru or Hebrew tribes, 
some separated themselves from the rest to be- 
come the People of Israel. Out of the People of 
Israel, many of whose members succumbed to 
Canaanite religious and cultural influences, the 
faithful remnant separated itself and formed the 
nucleus of a religion based on the teachings of 
the Prophets. During the days of the Second 
Temple, when the prophetic monotheistic faith 
was the Jewish Religion, men like Ezra and Ne- 
hemia were instrumental in differentiating the 
community of the returning exiles from that of 


9 Mishnah Sanhedrin 10:1. 
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the Samaritans — with their less pure form of 
monotheism. After the Samaritan schism had 
become a fait accompli, we find the Pharisees 
differentiating themselves from other contem. 
porary manifestations of Judaism. And the Pha. 
risees survived! They became Rabbinic Judaism, 
which, in turn, was forced to differentiate itself 
from Judaeo-Christianity, from Gnostic here. 
sies, and later from Karaism, and still later from 
certain cabbalistic aberrations, until, in the mod. 
ern period, it manifests itself in Orthodoxy, in 
Neo-Orthodoxy, in Conservatism, and in Re. 
form. And these various outgrowths of the Rab. 
binic Tradition have by no means given up the 
pastime of defining themselves and each other 
into, and out of, Judaism. 


THis 1s one side of the picture. The other has 

has to do with what may be called the chang- 
ing external pattern of our history. There is no 
doubt that, at one time, the Jews were a nation. 
Think of the days of Joshua and the Judges, of 
David and of Solomon. A nation of common 
stock, speaking the same language, participating 
in the same culture, living on its own soil. 

But then came the Babylonian Exile, where, 
in spite of the Psalmist’s lamentation, the Jews 
did learn “to sing the song of the Lord ona 
foreign soil.” And, when permission was given 
to return to the old homeland, only a 
fraction of the people did return; and even they, 
as the literature of the period seems to indicate, 
began to look upon themselves more and more 
as the adath bené yisrael, the “congregation of 
the Children of Israel,” which was identical with 
the kehal adonai, the “Congregation of the 
Lord.” They became a theocracy, and, though 
the old nationalism manifested itself once more 
during the Maccabean times, the foundations of 
the Jews as an edah, a kahal, an ecclesia or kne- 
seth, had been laid well enough for them to 
survive the destruction of both state and na: 
tional sanctuary. 

Religion became the sole raison d’étre of 
Jewish existence and, where religion lost its 
hold on a man, this man threw in his lot 
with the Gentiles, were they the Roman op- 
pressors of his own people, Spanish Christians 
or Mohammedan Arabs. Jews may still have used 
the terminology of an earlier “national” period, 
but — until modern times — no Jew would 
have disagreed with Saadia Gaon’s assertion: 
MANNS OS 93 TAS AIDS WAIN %D (“Our na- 
tion is a nation only on account of its religious 
laws.”’)”° 

The religious or, perhaps better, the primarily 
religious definition of the Jew, as champione 


10 Emunoth weDe’oth, ch. Il; ed. Fischel, Leipzig 5619, p. 80- 
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today from the one extreme of the neturé karta 
to the other extreme of the American Council 
for Judaism, has its basis in that stage of Jewish 
evolution. And when the Protestrabbiner of the 
19th century saw in Zionism a recessive pheno- 
menon, an attempt at putting the clock back, 
they may have been politically shortsighted, and 
emotionally out of touch with the Eastern Jew- 
ish “masses,” but they were historically correct. 
The self-confessed aim of Zionism was the resur- 
rection of an earlier period of Jewish life, of a 
period, that is, before Jewish existence had been 
“theologized”; before, to quote the nationalist 
poet Tchernichowsky, they had bound the Deity 
with the straps of fefillin. 

One may prefer, at this stage, to forget about 
Tchernichowsky and his hymns in praise of an- 
cient paganism; one may wish to ignore the 
fringe group of the modern “‘Canaanites”; one 
may wish to stress Ahad Ha’Am rather than 
Berditchevsky; but one must not be blind to the 
fact that the quarrel between Mr. Ben-Gurion 
and the Israeli Chief Rabbinate is a quarrel 
between two stages of the Jewish past, an earlier 
and a later one, for the dominance of the Jewish 
future. 

If soil and nation are our ideals, then numbers 
count, and count tremendously. If we are aim- 
ing at a resurrection of the period of Joshua, 
Judges, and Kings, then, in the words of Bialik, 
AON TIMOT ... 1 13NT9 139 95 — IPTAN-Is 2902 
11933 83-98 (With whom? Do not investigate! 
Whoever is impelled by his heart! Let him be 
gathered to the camp; and let us not exclude 
him!””) 

Here is the real basis of Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
view that whoever wants to be registered as a 
Jew, is to be so registered — on his own say-so. 
In all likelihood there was no examination of 
ritual or theological ¢zitzith in Israel’s glorious 
past. There need not be any in Israel’s glorious 
national future! 


But religious Judaism, even where it has not 
divested itself of nationalist elements, religious 
Judaism cannot see strength in mere numbers. 
By that standard, the Jews would always have 
been wrong, and the goyim always right. Re- 
ligious Judaism has always pointed to the one 
Abraham in an idolatrous world, to the one 
Israel among the seventy pagan nations, to the 
Hasmonean few who, with the help of God, 
triumphed over the Hellenistic many. Numbers 
per se are spiritually meaningless — thus runs a 
favorite theme of the Midrash. What counts is 
dedication to the One God and to His Torah. 


Under the circumstances, religious Judaism 





1 From Lamithnadebhim ba’am. 
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can afford to be exclusive. It can afford to stress 
the elements of zera’ kodesh, the “Holy Seed,” 
and of yichus. Yet it is not too exclusive, either. 
It does not thrust the sinner away with both 
hands. Once a Jew, always a Jew. Or, as the 
Rabbis put it, sin 9snys sony 5”’ys (“Though 
he be a sinner, the Jew still retains the holy 
name of ‘Israel’.”’) ** And in the name of Shimeon 
Hasida it is reported that no public fast days 
can be considered as properly observed unless the 
posh’é yisrael, the sinners of Israel, participate in 
it.'* If the late Professor Marmorstein was right 
in his interpretation of the term posh’é yisrael", 
this statement of Shimeon Hasida may even have 
included the Jewish Christians! Indeed, even a 
Jewish apostate still retains in many respects a 
certain standing within Jewish law. He can, for 
example, enter a valid Jewish marriage."” 


BUT RELIGIous Judaism does have its halakhah, 
its law; and, in terms of that halakhah, only 
he can be considered a Jew who was born of a 
Jewish mother, or, if such was not the case, he 
who has been admitted into Judaism by a beth 
din, after undergoing the full initiation rites. 


And yet, note the apparent paradox: the child 
of a non-Jewish father and of a Jewish mother 
is nevertheless counted as a Jew! The derivation 
of these rules from Scriptural texts is ‘highly 
technical and involved.’® But the underlying 
consideration is crystal-clear; it is the rdle of 
the mother in the religious upbringing of the 
child. 

A Christian theologian, the late Professor 
T. K. Cheyne, writing about the policy of Ezra 
to get the Jews of his time to divorce their 
foreign wives, exclaims that this biblical narra- 
tive “compels me to shrink with horror from 
the conduct of Ezra!’”’’ He has no doubt that 
“Ezra’s policy was opposed to the doctrine 
of the divine fatherhood expressed in the first 
chapter of Genesis.”"* And yet he admits: “I 
must not ignore the existence of extenuating 
circumstances... A child is always affected per- 
manently for good or for evil by the religion of 
its mother. There was a time when the religion 
of ancient Egypt became partly Semitic through 
the intermarriage of Egyptians and Syrians, and 
some of the least desirable religious peculiarities 


12 b. Sanhedrin 44a, and cf. Rashi ad loc. 

13 b. Keritoth 6b. 

14 Cf. A. Marmorstein, Studies in Jewish Theology, London 
1950, pp. 179-224. 

15 Cf, Maimonides, Hilkh. Ishuth 4:5. 

16 Cf, Mishnah Kiddushin 3:12; b. Kiddushin 68b; Shulchan 
Arukh, Eben Ha’ezer 8:5. 

17 'T, K. Cheyne, Jewish Life After the Exile, New York and 
London 1898, p. 59. 

18 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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of the early Israelites were largely due to their 
intermarriage with the Canaanites.”” 


If Professor Cheyne could be aware of this, so 
could the rabbis of the Talmud. They, at least, 
were not taken in, as some American rabbis are, 
by promises of a Gentile partner to a marriage 
that, though she would not convert to Judaism 
herself, she would bring up her offspring “in the 
Jewish faith.” How sincere and whole-hearted 
can such a “religious upbringing” be? But then 
the rabbis of old refused in any case to recognize 
the validity in Jewish law of a marriage between 
Jew and non-Jew.” How can a rabbi invoke 
God’s blessings upon a couple that they “may 
establish a true home in Israel,” if one of the 
partners has no such intentions? 


It is in the light of such considerations that 
the old rabbinic ruling in this matter still makes 
very good sense to me. I may, no doubt, disagree 
with the Israeli Chief Rabbinate on some of the 
details of their policy governing the admission 
of proselytes but, as should have become ob- 
vious by now, in the dispute between Mr. Ben- 
Gurion and the Chief Rabbinate, I, as a religious 
Jew, cannot but side with the latter. My defi- 
nitions of “‘Jewishness” cannot come from soci- 
ology or Real-Politik. They must come from 
halakhah, the God-centered “‘way of life” which 
is Judaism. And the halakhah states: a Jew is he 
who is born of a Jewish mother, or admitted 
into Judaism in conformity with the rules gov- 
erning such admissions. Such a person may, of 
course, still turn out to be a bad Jew, and it will 
be the function and task of the religious leaders 
to guide him along the path that would make 
him a good one. And the outsider, the man born 
of a non-Jewish mother, will be a Jew the 
moment he takes Judaism seriously enough to 
meet the entrance requirements. 


But what of the secularists, you might ask, 
what of those who do not believe in all this re- 
ligious “stuff”? Can you force them into this 
halakhic-theological straight-jacket? No, I can- 
not, and I do not want to, even if I could! I am 
a great believer in what the late Milton Stein- 
berg once called “the right not to be a Jew.” It 
is a right and an opportunity peculiar to modern 
times, and to the separation of Church and State. 
In the State of Israel there are Jews, and there 
are Christians, and there are Moslems. There are 
also some atheists, one is given to understand, 
some of whom are of Jewish extraction, and 
some who are not. Why should not the atheists 
born of Jewish fathers and non-Jewish mothers 


19 [bid. 
20 Cf. Maimonides, Hilkh. Ishuth 4:5; Sh. A. Eben Ha’ezer 
44:8. 
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be as happy and as “Israeli” as all the othe; 
groups we have mentioned? But they are Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s problem — not mine. 


It is only if and when the State of Israel js 
presented to me as my “spiritual center,” and x 
the fulfillment of the millenial Jewish messianic 
hope, that I shall question the appropriateness of 
the name, with its theological overtones, and of 
the claim that goes with it. I would not be a 
all surprised if the survival of Judaism again 
depended upon that faithful “remnant” which, 
for all we know, may enjoy no greater repre. 
sentation in the State of Israel than it has so far 
enjoyed, and will continue to enjoy, in the 
Diaspora. 


This is xot a completely satisfying solution, 
But, then, the very formulation of the problem 
is somewhat unsatisfying and anachronistic. It 
comes from wanting a modern, secular state, 
and from wanting to profit from the religious 
overtones of “Israel,” and from the Jewish mes- 
sianic hope — at the same time. It comes from 
wanting to have your cake and eating it, too. It 
comes, above all, from wanting to have a def- 
nition, since, as I have tried to show before, 
a definition always implies differences and 
exclusions. 
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Bhoodan in Israel 


by Herbert 


os IsRAELI newspapers paid much attention 
to the opening of the Afro-Asian seminar 
on co-operation in November, 1958. Organized 
by the Histadrut with the participation of the 
Ministries of Labor and Foreign Affairs it 
brought some sixty delegates from African and 
Asian countries for a three-month seminar pro- 
gram in Israel. Although I was living in Kibbutz 
Afikim, in the Jordan Valley—the “‘cradle” of 
the kibbutz movement—my own contact with 
these delegates was limited to newspaper reports, 
and stories of the Saturday-night party that had 
been given for them at Kvutzat Kinnereth when 
they passed through the area. But, in the first 
week of January, the seminar divided up into 
small groups to go about the country and ex- 
perience at firsthand life in Israel’s kibbutzim 
and moshavim. Two such groups, a French- 
speaking delegation from French Sudan, the 
Ivory Coast, Somaliland and other African coun- 
tries, and an English-speaking group from India 
and Ceylon, came to Afikim for ten days. 


The guests arrived on Friday and the kibbutz 
used its weekly Kabalat Shabbot program as an 
opportunity to welcome them. After the tra- 
ditional music opening, the guest from Ceylon 
spoke giving us interesting information about 
his country and the government’s efforts to 
establish co-operatives there. Then, one of the 
Indians spoke, explaining to us that almost all 
of the ten Indian delegates to the seminar were 
from the Bhoodan movement in India. He con- 
tinued to give us a brief introduction to this 
movement devoted to the redistribution of land 
and to its use in a co-operative, non-violent 
manner. Founded by Vinoba Bhave, a follower 
of the late Mohandas Gandhi, the Bhoodan 
movement has to date amassed about four-and- 
a-half million acres to be redistributed equitably 
among India’s land-poor. The movement, how- 
ever, is not devoted to just land redistribution 
but has moral and philosophical implications 
in calling upon Indians to voluntarily share their 
earthly goods co-operatively with each other. 
Since I had read a number of articles about 
Bhoodan, I did not gain any new factual in- 
formation from the speaker. But there is a 
great difference between reading words on a 
page and hearing them spoken with movement 
and expression. The noble phrases and ideals 
associated with Bhoodan came alive in actually 
meeting and listening to some of the people 


Zvi Soifer 


involved in the concrete day-by-day task of 
living Bhoodan. 

Saturday afternoon, different haverim of the 
kibbutz invited two or three of the guests for 
tea. I joined a couple of veteran kibbutz mem- 
bers in acting as host to three delegates from 
India. The late afternoon dusk found us sitting 
around the table in a room on the top floor of 
one of Afikim’s three-story dwellings with a fine 
view of the Golan Mountains where the bound- 
aries of Israel, Syria and the Hashimite Kingdom 
meet some four kilometers away. To me it was 
an irresistible temptation to turn the conversa- 
tion to a discussion of pacifism or non-violent 
resistance as my Indian friends would say. I said 
that many American pacifists take an absolute 
position of avoiding recourse to force and vio- 
lence under any circumstances, and asked if this 
was what Gandhi and Vinoba advocated. The 
youngest of our three guests chose to answer 
me. In his early twenties, he is a social worker 
in a village of about three hundred families in 
northern India. Following Gandhi’s teaching 
that no one should be divorced from work and 
that everyone should participate in the activities 
of the people, he works four hours a day at 
agriculture spending the rest of his time in ad- 
ministrative detail and in teaching. It is literally 
true that his face shone as he spoke, and all his 
statements were marked with deep enthusiasm; 
his whole manner seemed to say, “But don’t you 
see how simple this is, and how good and wonder- 
ful.” I have noticed a similar animation and 
force among many Israelis when they speak 
about their land, their hopes and their ideals. 


HE SPECIFIC question I had asked, in view of 

our location, was what should someone who 
does not believe in violence do if someone attacks 
him violently. ‘I would use force to resist him,” 
came the immediate, unequivocal answer. “But 
I would use non-violent force if I were strong 
enough—within myself—to do so. First,” our 
guest continued, “I would ask myself why he 
wants to attack me, and examine myself to see 
if I have given him any cause to attack me.” By 
way of example he told us the story of a pretty 
young girl who had come to Gandhi complaining 
that young men were bothering her. Instead of 
denouncing the young men, Gandhi told the 
young girl to examine her own motives and 
actions. Did she paint her face and wear flashy 
clothing to attract young men? This, our guest 
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continued, was the most important thing. To 
examine one’s own motives and see that one’s 
own actions were right. 

He went on to say that most acts of violence 
occur as a result of fear and that it is most im- 
portant to eliminate this fear within ourselves. 
Gandhi’s greatness, he said, lay in having elimi- 
nated this fear within himself. Speaking with 
increasing forcefulness and vigor, our guest 
said that if men involved in a struggle would 
accept non-violent methods far fewer people 
would be killed, because good people now answer 
violence with violence due to their fear of death 
and thus give way to their own weakness. As 
an example of non-violent means our guest 
cited Gandhi’s refusal to co-operate with the 
British government in India and his setting up 
of a parallel administrative structure among the 
Indian population. Our guest finished by em- 
phasizing that what is important is not whether 
this individual or that individual survives but 
that the people and the truths it holds on to 
survive. And this it can do only by eliminating 
fear from within itself. Our guest admitted 
that this is an ideal state and that few people 
have succeeded in eliminating their innermost 
fears. He suggested that this is what had marked 
such men as Gandhi and Jesus. 


For most of our Indian guests, this trip to 
Israel was their first journey outside their home- 
land, and they were quite struck with Israel. 
As one of them remarked, coming to Israel is 
almost like taking a trip around the world, for 
you meet people from everywhere here. Most 
of them knew very little about Israel before 
coming to Israel; their participation in the 
seminar was a result of the visit to Israel by 
Jayprakash Narayan a few months earlier. Mr. 
Narayan is one of the leaders of the Bhoodan 
movement in India. One delegate told us that 
until the past few months, he had heard of 
the Jews only during a college lecture when the 
professor had explained that any nation in order 
to survive needs four things, a common history, 
a common language, a common territory and— 
but I forget the fourth. The delegate went on 
to explain that the professor had cited the Jews 
as the world’s only example of a nation surviving 
without a common territory—“and now,” our 
guest said, “you have that.” 


Lways, of course, in my contacts with the 

Indians, the talk would eventually turn to 
their own Bhoodan movement, and again and 
again, in different words, they would repeat 
Narayan’s statement: “You are doing here in 
Israel in your settlements what we in India 
have been speaking of doing many, many years.” 
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After visiting the regional technical high school 
where I teach, one of the Indians explained that 
this is exactly what they want to do in their 
villages—relate education to the life and interests 
of the child. He told me that Gandhi had Pio- 
neered a system of education called “basic edy. 
cation” which had aimed at educating youth 
for life in the village. He gave as an example 
his own education under the British, which had 
prepared him for life as a civil servant in the 
city but not for life in the agricultural commu. 
nity he came from. Since Gandhi’s death “basic 
education” has almost died out in India but the 
Bhoodan movement is now trying to revive it in 
the villages under its control. This particular 
Indian (I must confess that while I can recall 
our visitors and their words easily, their exotic 
sounding—to me—names have escaped me) 
comes from the state of Madras in the southern 
part of India. He told us that about two hundred 
and fifty villages there have given all their land 
to Bhoodan—this gift of the total acreage of a 
village is called ‘““Gramdan.” The land has been 
redistributed by Bhoodan under an equitable 
system, and there is co-operation among the vil- 
lagers similar, according to our guest, to that in 
the moshav. However, he continued, some of 
the villages are a cross between the kibbutz and 
the moshay shittufi. In these villages groups of 
families, from ten to twenty families in a group, 
have pooled their land and work it together. 
And, of course, there is co-operation among the 
groups. 

But, as a teacher, this particular guest was 
most interested in education. Again and again 
he kept repeating that they want to do in India 
what the kibbutzim are doing in their schools— 
integrating education with the day-to-day life 
of the student. What the child learns should 
be related to what he does, is and will be. My 
Indian friend asked for an English translation 
of the syllabus in the kibbutz elementary school, 
for he was anxious to see how many hours were 
devoted to different subjects, how much time 
the children spent working, etc. (It is being 
prepared for him.) For this particular Indian, 
this was his great find in Israel: a model edu- 
cational system which can be used as a basis 
for reviving “basic education” in India. 


In attempting to explain the background of 
Bhoodan, one Indian went into detail about the 
“large family” system in India. He explained 
that he himself came from such a family, where 
the grandfather as the oldest member is the head, 
and his sons and their families all live with him 
and work together in maintaining the household. 
While age is an important factor in determining 
the head of the family, we were told that if 
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there were two elderly brothers, and the younger 
one obviously had more wisdom, he would be 
recognized as the family’s head. This “large 
family” has been dying out in India with many 
young people leaving for the freer life in the 
city. But, in Bhoodan, which has non-violent 
co-operation as its basis, the hope is to bring 
families back together again to share in a co- 
operative relationship. 


FIKIM, the kibbutz where these Indians spent 

their ten days, is one of the larger kibbutzim 
in Israel with about five hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and thirteen hundred souls. Besides the usu- 
al agricultural branches of the Jordan Valley— 
oranges, bananas, tomatoes, etc.—Afikim also 
owns a large plywood factory, where about 
three hundred and fifty people work every day, 
most of them not kibbutz members but hired 
workers. With members coming from thirty- 
five countries, Afikim includes among its ha- 
verim several Indian Jews, one of whom served 
as madrich for the guests while they were in the 
kibbutz. And—the question inevitably came up 
—what impressions did our kibbutz make on our 
guests? First, it was too big. Almost all of our 
visitors came from villages with one hundred 
to three hundred people in them. Then, they 
explained to us the Bhoodan idea of home and 
cottage industry in the villages, where everyone, 
for example, would weave his own cloth instead 
of setting up large textile mills. Some of our 
guests even had a small, portable loom with them 
and would sit weaving in the evening. (These 
looms became famous in Gandhi’s days when 
Gandhi feared that industrialization would only 
make India’s unemployment problem worse and 
saw the solution to this problem in each village 
becoming as independent and self-sufficient as 
possible.) Therefore, the thoroughly mechanized 
Afikim factory did not attract them. But, as I 
have noted above, education in the kibbutz 
attracted them very much. 


Several times I was told by one or another 
of the Indians that they had learned a great 
deal during their visit, more than they had ex- 
pected, and felt that they had gotten valuable 
things out of the seminar to take home to India. 
There is nothing like the communal dining-hall 
in India, but the free and easy comradeship that 
makes collective eating pleasant impressed them. 
And before the end of the visit one could see 
the Indians adopting the kibbutz supper-time 
custom of walking from table to table and 
stopping to chat with friends. While, by Amer- 
ican standards, living conditions at Afikim would 
be described as modest at best, to our guests they 
seemed quite luxurious. One Indian who visited 
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me in my room—about ten feet by thirteen— 
commented that in his village such a room would 
house six or seven people. And there were ques- 
tions, innocent and well-meant but difficult 
to answer. “In the books we’ve gotten from the 
Histadrut Workers College [where the seminar 
was held] many great Jews are mentioned. But 
why aren’t Jesus and Karl Marx mentioned? 
Weren’t they also great Jews?” Probably some 
of our questions about India sounded just as 
naive. 

One guest told me of having read an article 
in Work, the Histadrut English-language maga- 
zine, about labor in Biblical times, and how simi- 
lar the ideas expressed there were to modern 
Indian thought. ‘After all,” he said, “land is 
the gift of God. Its produce belongs to whoever 
works it—but land can belong only to God.” 
And we spent a pleasant few minutes laughing 
at the foibles of people who actually think they 
can own the God-given resources stored within 
the earth for the use and benefit of all. “Only 
work has value,” our Indian friend said, and it 
was good to sit and talk with someone to whom 
such basic truths are self-evident and do not 
have to be explained. 


HEN Friday night came again, a party was 
held in honor of our guests. This time the 
French-speaking African guests spoke. (Un- 
fortunately, I am not able to speak French and 
could not communicate with them.) By now, 
our guests had become individuals: the only 
woman member of the group—from French 
Sudan—and her colorful dresses; the very small, 
wiry, vivacious young Indian always smiling 
and busily engaged in conversation with some- 
one; the tall, dignified government official from 
the Ivory Coast and the quiet, serious young 
social-worker from India. After the speeches, 
our guests were asked to entertain. And they 
did. Songs in Tahili and Singalese, dances from 
India and the Sudan. And it was indicative of 
the atmosphere that had developed during the 
week—the atmosphere of friendship and com- 
radeship—that everyone joined in the hora and 
other Israeli dances which followed. Whereas 
the first Friday evening had been marked by a 
pleasant cordiality, now there was real comrade- 
ship and fellowship that testified to the success 
of the visit far more convincingly than any 
formal discussion or report could. 

During their last day in Afikim, I showed 
one of our Indian guests the November, 1958, 
issue of the Jewish Frontier with Don O. Noel, 
Jr.’s article about Jayprakash Narayan in which 
some of his critics asked whether he was right 
to have forsaken politics for sarvodaya—the ideal 
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of personal service. Our guest made it clear that 
the Bhoodan movement has little use for poli- 
tics. It is on good terms with the present gov- 
ernment in India but looks to methods of volun- 
tary action by individuals as the major factor in 
the shaping of India rather than political action 
which it views as ineffective. And I could not 
resist the temptation to introduce our guest to 
one of my favorite essays, “An Experiment That 
Did Not Fail”* by Martin Buber. And we said 
good-by to our friends with the feeling that 
despite a gulf of custom, tradition and back- 
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ground between us, we had achieved a certain 
meeting, a coming together on basic truths. 
that what is important is not the noise and 
thunder of politics but the endeavor of a people 
—through the daily actions and lives of its 
individuals, acting together—to give expression 
in the concrete reality of today to the ideal 
that people aspire to. 


* The Writings of Martin Buber, selected, edited and 
introduced by Will Herberg (Meridian Books, New York, 
1956), pp. 132-141. 


Thomas Mann: Part Ill 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


HE works of Mann’s second period are The 

‘Magic Mountain (1924), the novelette Mario 
and the Magician (1930), Joseph and His 
Brethren (1933-1943). In the composition of 
this vast epic, Mann introduced two interludes: 
the interpretation of the elder Goethe in The 
Beloved Returns (1938) and that most perfect 
of apologues, The Transposed Heads (1940). 
Almost immediately after the completion of 
Joseph and His Brethren he set out upon that 
faring into the Inferno of our time which re- 
sulted in Doctor Faustus (1947). 

Is it possible to offer an intelligible characteri- 
zation of the works of the second period, of the 
works from The Magic Mountain on? I think it 
is. It is a new narrative art that we have here, 
but it is not an eccentric one; it is not one of 
mere innovation. It represents a flight into new 
regions; it represents equally a return to classical 
modes. We read in Doctor Faustus: “Little as 
one can comprehend the late and new without 
being at home in tradition, even so love of the 
venerable remains inauthentic and sterile if one 
cuts oneself off from the new which issued 
therefrom by historical necessity.” What, it will 
be asked at once, is the link of these later works 
of Thomas Mann with a tradition? It is a return 
to the classical mood of heightening and symboli- 
zation; it is an art as remote from the mere 
attempt to produce the illusion of reality as the 
Medea or Hamlet or Faust. It includes, as those 
earlier works did not, all the gains of naturalism, 
all the territories it conquered; it uses these but 
to transcend them. Even an apparently realisti- 
cally and ironically drawn character, like the 
formidable Dr. Behrens of The Magic Mountain, 


This is the final installment of a study of Mann by the 
eminent critic and novelist, Ludwig Lewisohn, who died 
in 1955. The first installment appeared in the Jewish 
Frontier for March, 1959, and the second in the April issue. 


is not only that man with his half-desperate 
humor, his accesses of melancholy, his authentic 
excellence and his dash of charlatanism. He is 
that man and he is the symbolical apotheosis of 
that man raised into the timeless and timelessly 
significant. I am willing to risk what may seem 
a wild absurdity by saying that this art is in its 
innermost nature more akin to Racine than, let 
us say, to Balzac. It operates very largely, very 
steadily, with that prose aria which originated 
in Fiorenza, with that “tirade” which we find in 
Racine. After the ironized discourses of Set- 
tembrini, the sinister intellectual arabesques of 
Naphtha, the high, bright, mystic cantillations 
of the Joseph epic — does not Mann himself 
promise further Gesaenge, cantos, at the end of 
Joseph in Egypt? — there hovers, as at the end 
of the sonorous tirades of Phedre, a silent plaud- 
ite! Not that he abandons the eternal mood of 
straight narrative when the use of it is needed. 
There are not many quite pure narratives in all 
literature that approach the Dina section in The 
Tales of Jacob or the Tamar section in Joseph, 
the Provider. Nor is a kind of apparently rea- 
listic dialogue abandoned in any of the three 
epics. But the use of these various means is in 
the service of a transmutation of the traditional 
into something new and arduous which soars 
with wings spread out toward an unimaginable 
future. 


The distance of content between Racine and 
Thomas Mann is, of course, sidereal. But al- 
though, as Goethe remarked, no new observa- 
tions concerning man remain to be made, the 
permanent observations have been complicated 
by the conquest of new provinces of knowledge 
so gigantically, so almost unendurably, that the 
creative statement of man’s estate in the 20th 
century could be made only by one who, like 
Thomas Mann, had conquered many of these 
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provinces himself; medicine, archaeology, mu- 
scology. He has, of course, been betrayed now 
and then by transitory speculations giving them- 
glves the air of permanence. Thus the death of 
Jsac, done with such visionary skill, is still, alas, 
drawn from malicious theorizing based on no 
dred of evidence. It may be that every human 
can once had a totem animal. I doubt it ex- 
tremely. It is certainly not even intelligent to 
fall a prey to such generalizations where all 
concrete evidence is lacking and where both 
reason and rational faith have the right to enter 
a denial. A few similar instances may be ad- 
duced. They count for very little compared 
to that vast mass of knowledge which Thomas 
Mann has used and rendered luminous by the 
penetration of his mind and the matchless energy 
of his creative imagination. 


THAT imagination which has transformed and 

transmuted into the permanent and timeless 
such vast quantities of material—the content, 
as it were, of ages issuing in this age—operates 
exclusively with the concrete, the tangible, au- 
dible, immediately perceptible. The alliance 
with the classical of its groundwork, the trans- 
mutation into symbolic-permanence of its ma- 
terial never for a moment robs that material 
of living edge and force, of the pity and the 
terror of an acute and compassionate humanity. 
Settembrini in The Magic Mountain is a voice— 
the voice of, briefly, the Enlightenment in all 
its ramifications, in all its decency of aspiration 
and hopeless ignorance of the facts of life, in 
that guise in which it must appear today: a 
caricature of itself. He is also a poor devil, a 
terribly authentic human being, delineated with 
a hard, parsimonious and for that reason all 
the more rending pathos. Naphtha, though his 
origins are not credible, assigned as they are to 
asphere in which Thomas Mann regularly loses 
his accuracy and felicity of touch, is in his 
finished estate not only the voice of that satanic 
future of 1924 which was destined to become 
adreadful present for more than half the world; 
he is also a poor, pitiable, human creature, torn 
and tortured and rightly self-destructive in the 
end, And, reversely, that dear and decent soul, 
Johannes Ziemssen, limited yet lovable in him- 
self is also the symbol of true but archaic virtues 
which, perverted by notions which he would 
not have the intelligence to resist, were to plunge 
him and his people into irretrievable crime and 
disaster. And the Hans Castorps fell in the First 
World War and Mynheer Pepperkorn’s im- 
passioned plea for the holiness of life was of no 
avail. And the great, simple-minded poet Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, after whose image Pepperkorn 
was fashioned, did not emigrate when Hitler 
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came into power. And all those tubercular 
patients, each, even the least, delineated with 
unerring and cruel accuracy yet never without 
a touch of compassion—they who had found 
the Freudian discomfort in civilization too in- 
tense and had fled into that malady which en- 
abled them to use the refuge of the sanatorium— 
all these, including that siren and _ sorceress 
Claudia Chauchat, scattered and perished with 
all that generation which was not strong enough 
to bear, not insensitive enough to witness, the 
self-destruction of Europe. And the terror, the 
total and blasphemous terror which Naphtha 
prophesied out of his hatred of himself came 
first in the West and next in the East, and it 
may be said with absolute assurance that not be- 
fore in the history of literature has a work so 
rescued from time an epoch and a continent, 
nor a poet proved himself more deeply a seer 
and a proclaimer of the things that were to come. 

As the novelette Tristan was a far and early 
prelude of The Magic Mountain, so may the 
novelette Mario and the Magician be regarded 
as a postlude. The foreseen terror was at hand. 
Twice in that year of 1930 Thomas Mann warn- 
ed against it. Once in that German Address 
(Deutsche Ansprache) which I have already 
mentioned and again in the small, sultry, al- 
most slimy horrors of Italian Fascism as they 
are delineated in the tale of Mario and the Ma- 
gician. Once more: the people are of the last 
concreteness, down to the keeper of the pension 
who was once Eleonora Duse’s friend, down to 
the oaf who finds that Fascist morality has 
been affronted, down to the horrible infected 
children. But altogether they symbolize Fascist 
corruption. The evil power to which the time 
was yielding is concentrated in the magician, 
the Cavaliere Cipolla, deformed, hideous, satanic, 
he who, however grimily on that dusty pro- 
vincial stage, desires naked power for its own 
sake and naked destruction for destruction’s 
sake. He cracks his psychic whip: “There are 
forces stronger than reason and virtue... .” 
There set in that “drunken dissolution of critical 
resistance” which alone makes possible the terror, 
whether of the left or of the right, because there 
are those who “take comfort in a state of vas- 
salage and are glad to be rid of their poor bit 
of self-determination.” Mann tried not to view 
the scene too darkly. One brave soul sends forth 
the liberating bullet and the satanic wielder of 
the psychical whip falls prone. In the world of 
historic reality no such shot rang out. 


uT OF the meeting in Thomas Mann’s mind 
of the essential discoveries of Sigmund 
Freud with earliest impressions of Goethe’s de- 
sire to tell the Joseph story, arose the epic 
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tetralogy of Joseph and His Brethren. But there 
were additional occasions. A crisis in civilization 
was plainly enough at hand. He had delineated 
the crisis as sickness, as failure of moral power 
and critical resistance in The Magic Mountain. 
When he learned from Freud (who himself, 
alas, could not profit from his own discovery) 
that the human will is not the evil will of 
Schopenhauer but the instrument that creates 
history and fashions cultures and seeks God, he 
turned his visions as far back as possible to 
follow the operations of that will. ‘The history 
of man is older than the material world which 
is the work of his will, older than life which is 
built upon that will.” Thus he wrote in the 
prologue to the mythic epic. And since, accord- 
ing to his steady conviction “nature without 
spirit as well as spirit without nature can scarce- 
ly be called life,” he sought the beginning of 
an attempt to wed the two and found that be- 
ginning in the recognition of the dignity of 
the spirit of man in the holy restlessness, the 
God-seeking and assertion of the human per- 
sonality by Abram who wandered forth from 
idolatry and from the city of Ur toward the 
West. In him, too, Thomas Mann found the 
eternal image of the poet, the creator, the rest- 
less one—found it, too, in Jacob and in Joseph 
and in all that strangely chosen or self-chosen 
clan. So the self-appointed poet, the teller of 
tales, is the analogue through the ages of those 
antique Ivrim, those who wander and seek, and 
he tells his story and the story of the eternal 
creative artist: 
“As for us, we who fare forth to relate all 
this matter and with no outer compulsion 
plunge into an adventure of which the end 
is beyond our sight [this word plunge is 
to be taken literally as a forward and down- 
ward motion]: we would not hide our in- 
stinctive and boundlessly sympathetic un- 
derstanding of that old man’s restless 
aversion against the very notion of settling 
and permanent dwelling. Have not we the 
identical experience? Is not disquietude 
our portion too and a heart that knows 
not of repose? The narrator’s star—is it 
not likewise the moon, mistress of the way 
and wanderer who traverses her phases, 
abandoning each for the next? The teller of 
tales undergoes many adventures from phase 
to phase; but he dwells in each only as 
one who pitches his tent for the night, 
awaiting a sign for his journey’s continu- 
ance and soon indeed he feels his heart 
throb, partly with delight and partly, too, 
with fear and fleshly dread, as a signal, at 
all events, that his destined way leads on- 
ward to new adventures which he must 
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experience, adventures precise but of jn. 
numerable detail, according to the will of 
the unresting spirit.” 

Is that not a picture and image of man at 
his highest and of the creative artist and of 
that clan of the Hebrews which discovered both 
the human personality and God, which long 
ago, at the very beginning of things dreamed 
at least of that interpenetration of nature and 
spirit which seemed to Thomas Mann for 5 
many years the necessary foundation of a hy. 
mane life. There we have the groundwork of 
the great mythic epic, of which the innumerable 
details do but echo and re-echo and confirm 
these ruling and controlling motivations. With 
that magnificent sobriety of spirit which Mann 
combines with an imagination so intrepid and s0 
soaring, he visited Egypt and the Land of Israel, 
he mastered the works of the Egyptologists; he 
made himself a Talmid Chacham, mastering, 
too, both recensions of the Talmud, the Mid- 
rashim, the great commentaries of at least Gene- 
sis and Exodus. He was attentive to Rashi’s 
commentaries of the Pentateuch, the Torah. 
Again and again, in the course of the epic it is 
clear how he has neglected in no instance the 
insights, interpretations, imaginings of the Tal- 
mudic sages and when, at the completion of the 
epic I called it in a brief, inadequate review a 
“super-Midrash,” Thomas Mann assented cor- 
dially to the description. He was misled, as I 
have intimated, by certain pseudo-scientific the- 
ories here and there. Thus he grasps magnif- 
cently the Jewish concept of the imitatio Dei, 
of the sanctification of God within the congre- 
gation of Israel by its aspiration toward holi- 
ness, but at moments wrenches awry that con- 
cept by borrowing the malicious notion of a 
development of the God concept within the 
experience of Israel. But I am loth to blame 
him, the poet, the creator, who could but 
consult the authorities, when a supposedly reput- 
able historian like Mr. A. J. Toynbee re-em- 
phasizes those malicious fallacies and takes no 
pains to conceal his bitter animus. And in Mann 
those moments are few. The deep and true 
motivation constantly emerges and re-emergés, 
from that passage in Young Joseph: “I, Abram, 
and in me man must serve exclusively the 
highest. That was the beginning of things. And 
it pleased Joseph,” to those incomparable pages 
in Joseph in Egypt in which are set down at 
length the seven reasons, reasons having to do 
with dedication and spiritual separateness and 
the virile pride of a free man and loyalty 
well and, above all, the memory of Jacob and 
the blessing and the consecration, which keep 
Joseph from returning the passion of the wife 
of Potiphar. Nor must I fail to emphasize once 
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more and by a brief example the use of the 
creative function of the human will, conscious 
or not, as Freud taught us to recognize it. Young 
Joseph is in the pit into which his brothers have 
cast him. ‘Poor brothers,” he reflects, “how 
they must have suffered before in sheer despera- 
tion they actually laid hands upon their father’s 
lamb and cast it into the pit.” 
“He had had a very itch to act as he had. 
He had had to act thus because God had 
especially created him for this very act, 
because with him and through him He had 
had this very purpose—in brief, Joseph was 
destined for the pit and, to be quite precise, 
had willed the pit for himself. To what 
end? He didn’t know. Apparently to 
perish. At bottom Joseph didn’t believe 
this. In his innermost being he was con- 
vinced that God’s vision went beyond the 
pit, that He had, as usual, a far-reaching 
purpose within a distant future in the ser- 
vice of which Joseph had had to drive 


his brothers to this extremity.” 


] HAVE sought to describe or, rather, to analyze, 

however imperfectly, the intellectual struc- 
ture of the Joseph epic. To convey any notion 
of the concrete work of art—one of the mighti- 
est in the world—is difficult, is well-nigh hope- 
less. The word can praise—I may repeat Thomas 
Mann’s saying; it may describe the emotions 
evoked; it cannot render or recreate. If I say 
once more of Mann’s style—the aim and end 
and all of art—that it is at every moment both 
elevated and as humbly concrete as the situation 
requires; that his most sensuous passages are 
suffused with cognition and mind—with Er- 
kentnis and Geist, that the ironical implications 
of a single word or a brief phrase are often as 
shattering as they are illuminating—that he 
passes with ease from the hieratic to the scur- 
tilous, that his “composition,” his architectonics, 
are in themselves a study in structural perfection 
within an ever controlled intricacy; if I add, 
finally, that he has never violated his notion of a 
middle way between the banal and the eccentric 
and that, to the attentive reader, his text is as 
Perspicuous as it is musical and urbane—when 
I have said all that what have I gained, es- 
pecially as I can hardly hope that many who 
read these words will be able to master Thomas 
Mann’s works in the original language? 

Perhaps it will be more to the purpose to say 
that this mythic epic, despite the newness of 
its form and motivations, has all the supreme 
virtues of classical literature. Thus, above all, 
the wealth of human beings within the story 
which, as story, fable, developing action, en- 
chants and entrances breathlessly at every mo- 
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ment, is Shakespearean. There is Jacob, that 
prince of God, as the Hittites recognized Abram 
to be; there are those gigantic oafs, rude, primi- 
tive, hilarious, Laban and Esau; there are the 
sons of Jacob; the unstable Re’uban, the grave 
and troubled Juda, Shimon and Levi, the wild 
urchins at first; there are Leah and Rachel, the 
beloved, and the Canaanites, Hamor and Sichem; 
there is Joseph, himself, dreamer, artist, feigner 
of beauty, though himself beautiful, learning 
moderation and hard necessities, yet always aloof 
from paganism and triviality by virtue of mem- 
ory, faith, a spiritual delicacy which prevent 
him from identification with the Egyptian land 
of death and lust. But Mann himself has never 
been more triumphant than in his delineations 
of the people of that land: Mont-kaw, the 
steward of Potiphar, Mai-Sachme, the man of 
moderation, Petepre or Potiphar and Mut-em- 
inet, his wife, whose character and searing, futile 
passion are, I can risk no lesser word, among 
the immortal achievements of human art. There 
are the dwarfs, the earth bound and the delicate, 
small drastic symbols of crude nature and mere 
spirit; there are Huij and Tuij, the sibling 
parents of Petepre and Beknechons the hierarch 
and finally, strange, pathetic, aspiring, the fig- 
ure of the young Pharaoh, Amunhotep. These 
are a few, a very few, of that incomparable 
company summoned from the “vasty deep” of 
time and now a permanent possession of the 
imaginative life of mankind. 

The first volume of the tetralogy was still 
written in Munich. The other three were written 
in the various lands of Thomas Mann’s voluntary 
and honorable exile. His character as man and 
artist is defined better by no circumstance than 
by his ability to summon the serenity and de- 
tachment needed for this work, of all works, 
amid the fury and grief over the degradation 
of Germany which all but tore him asunder. 
In the privately printed pages of a diary (March, 
1933—August, 1934, Leiden an Deutschland, 
1946) he has recorded that grief and that fury 
over “those degraded creatures who built their 
reign of terror on such a dungheap of lies.” 
But the discipline of the long years stood him 
in good stead. Not only did the mighty epic 
narrative continue to unroll, but he was able to 
intersperse it with those two interludes: the 
full, loving yet ironical evocation of Goethe, the 
genius par excellence, done in a year of his own 
age not far from coincident with the age of 
Goethe in the story (1938) and that complete 
and perfect summing up in one brimming apo- 
logue of his central theme, the relationship of 
nature and spirit, of matter and mind, The 
Transposed Heads (1940). The region or sphere 
of neither book was new—not even quite that 
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of the antique Indic world. For was that not 
the source and metaphysical ambience of his 
early master Schopenhauer? Deep and subtle 
and nostalgic motives were involved. The story 
of Goethe grew, of course—flowered, as it were, 
out of long love and preoccupation. 


THE IRON discipline of the artist held him to 

his appointed tasks. Thomas Mann is signifi- 
cantly, as I said before, no writer of fragments. 
But when the Joseph epic was completed, he 
yielded himself to the breaking of the world, 
of his world, of faith and form, of hope and 
future. At last, at last he pressed the thorns 
to his own breast. Such is the origin and such 
the meaning of the novel Doctor Faustus, such 
the symbolism of the character of the German 
composer Adrian Leverkihn. Broken at last 
was the cold detachment of the plastic shape of 
the work of art. Mann wrote this single book 
with tears in his heart and, therefore, as he wrote 
in a private letter, he was at last privileged to 
see tears in the eyes of his readers. Long, long 
ago, as we have seen, he had planned a Faust. 
But now, in the Faust that history bade him 
write there was not a wager with the devil, such 
as Goethe had imagined, a wager which could 
be won through honorable striving and the grace 
of God. In that pact with the devil which the 
German people had made, in that voluntary- 
involuntary pact—that Freudian willing of 
evil—that self-infection with the spirochea pal- 
lida for purposes of remorseless euphoria—the 
self-infection (literally!) of Nietzsche, of 
Leverkithn, of Germany—in that pact and 
poisoning there was no hope, no hope of any 
hope. Here, at the “imminence of sterility an 
innate despair had predisposed ‘a whole world’ 
to pact with the devil.” Adrian Leverkihn is 
all human and all symbol, all concreteness and all 
signal and sign, too—this man who “takes 
flight,” in Mann’s own interpretation, “from 
the difficulties of the crisis in civilization in 
the pact with the devil, who, threatened by 
sterility and proudly athirst for release from 
inhibition at any price offers the parallel of the 
Fascist mass-drunkenness with its resultant 
euphoria.” 

No wonder that plastic beauty is here no 
longer the artist’s aim, though memories of 
things beautiful of old still flower toward beauty 
as in those lovely lines in which the narrator 
of the story, the excellent Serenus Zeitblom, 
describes Leverkithn’s writing music for the 
odes of Keats. “I can well understand the chal- 
lenge to music which issues from this shapely 
loveliness to wreathe it anew: not to add to its 
perfection, for it is indeed perfect and complete, 
but to articulate more vividly and raise into 
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relief its melancholy beauty in order to lend 
a fuller permanence to each exquisite moment 
of its details than is within the power of the 
word as a mere breath.” Such moments are 
few. The music of Leverkiihn is an echo of , 
broken and desperate world, primitive and yp. 
endurably sophisticated at once, crying out, 
despite its subtle and learned intricacies, in , 
wild hopelessness, plunging beyond the plum- 
met-reach of history into the primitive wailing 
of glissandi, issuing in the boundless and sombre 
despair of his last work, The Lamentation of 
Doctor Faust—the song of an ultimate woe, 
But music and this music, as Mann tells us, and 
the fact that the protagonist is a composer— 
all this is “only paradigm for something far 
more universal, only a means used to express 
the situation of all art, of culture itself, of man 
and the spirit of man in an epoch of unmiti- 
gated crisis.” The theme of the book could not 
be more lucidly stated. 


Nor is the text as difficult as has been pre- 
tended. Have we not all undergone the experi- 
ences of which story and symbols are woven? 
Are we not witnesses and contemporaries of 
the breaking of all the arts of man? Why has 
communication been abandoned in the art of 
the word—in Gertrude Stein, in James Joyce, 
in much of poetry? Because—as I wrote many 
years ago—of a despair of meaning. Faith cre- 
ates form. Goethe knew that. Ironically Mann 
lets the devil say it: “Since culture has fallen 
off from cult and made a cult of itself, it is 
none other than offal.” But he lets the supposed- 
ly simple Serenus Zeitblom make a deeper and 
subtler observation: “It would be tragic were 
sterility to be the result of freedom.” Freedom! 
It is a question of definition. Freedom from 
God and good, freedom from faith and mean- 
ing, freedom from love and moral obligation— 
what can it be but sterility? What utterance 
can it have but masses of opaque words? For 
it is even beyond cursing or self-cursing. He 
who ceases to worship God, the great Russian 
philosopher, Berdyaev, teaches us, falls of neces- 
sity into idolatry. The idols have no music, no 
word, no voice. 


Once more let it be said. The triumph of 
the art of Thomas Mann’s second period, the 
period from The Magic Mountain on, lies in its 
power of the perfect blending of the concrete 
and the symbolic. All the people, the sombre 
tortured people in Doctor Faustus, are piteously 
and tangibly human—the teachers and students 
at the theological seminary, the musicians and 
writers, the members of the various Munich 
circles, the simple people, such as Adrian Lever- 
kiihn’s parents and his good landlady and finally 
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that exquisite and tragic child Nepomuk—all, 
the higher and the lower, the lust-driven, the 
erverse, the betrayer and the murderer—all, 
ll are humanly worthy of our compassion and, 
in truth, our tears. And all these creatures of 
fesh and blood engaged in the turbulence of life, 
even to melodrama, are no less human for being 
the symbols, the puppets, as it were, of the 
gtanic forces of an unendurably disastrous age. 
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Fullness of life is here as well as fullness of 
meaning—the meaning and threat and inferno 
of a vast meaninglessness from which Thomas 
Mann, by his own confession in the Goethe 
address of 1949, himself knew no other refuge 
than that in yet another plastic creation, in 
the faint hope of other years that the magic 
word might yet redeem the ugly and the mute 
things of earth. 


Forms from Israel 
by Alfred Werner 


Art always serves beauty, and beauty 
is delight in form, and form is the key 
to organic life, since no living things 
can exist without it.... 

Boris Pasternak in Dr. Zhivago 


aang MAY have been no paintings and there 
was certainly no sculpture in the traditional 
home of the Ghetto Jew, but there was always a 
few objects for everyday use upon which his 
eyes could rest with delight. He may not have 
been a patron of the arts, and he never studied 
aesthetics, but he loved to see and handle beau- 
tiful things, not only in the synagogue, but at 
home as well, especially on holidays. In The 
Rabbi of Bacharach Heinrich Heine, describing 
Rabbi Abraham’s Passover table, singles out for 
description the gaily embroidered silken table- 
cloth, and the tall goblets ‘adorned with the em- 
bossed images of many holy stories.” Among 
pre-Emancipation Jews, craftsmen who fashion- 
ed vessels for religious or secular use were more 
frequent than is commonly believed. In our 
time, many sensitive Jewish men and women 
have been drawn to the trades of silversmith, 
potter or weaver, finding pleasure in media that 
challenge their skill and imagination. 

In pioneer societies, all that is required of 
useful objects is that they give a maximum of 
service. In colonial America, sophisticated sil- 
verware was produced in Boston and New York 
by Paul Revere and Myer Myers, but a few 
miles away the woodsmen did not care whether 
a knife was attractively formed as long as it 
served its purpose. Likewise, the Aalutzim in 
Palestine had no eyes for the beauty of things 
or, if they did, they deliberately, often in self- 
defense, emphasized and extolled the austerity 
and rawness of their mode of living, repudiating 
as bourgeois luxuries the refinements of taste. 
Arab natives, wearing and using the products 





Dr. Werner is the noted art critic and lecturer. 


of their own hands, naturally tried to shape 
their wares as handsomely as possible, even if 
they made no conscious attempt to work ar- 
tistically with form, but the Jewish settlers im- 
ported cheap machine-made stuff, or quickly 
constructed their everyday implements with 
makeshift tools. 

Modern Jewish settlement in Palestine was 
nearly thirty years old when Professor Boris 
Schatz came and decided that, malaria and 
marauders notwithstanding, the incipient Jewish 
commonwealth needed thoroughly trained mas- 
ter craftsmen as much as hardy farmers. When, 
in 1906, he formally opened the Bezalel School 
in Jerusalem, he did not expect to find or pro- 
duce Rembrandts or Titians. Instead, he fostered 
the development of the “applied” arts. It has 
become chic to think of Schatz as an utterly 
uninspired pedant, and of the old Bezalel, under 
his guidance, solely as a factory for cheap tourist 
souvenirs. Now it is quite true that he was 
mistaken in believing that “Jewish art” could 
be concocted synthetically by blending the vari- 
ous elements of Jewish folk art; he erred in 
making the Bezalel students imitate the silver 
filigree work and carved wood objects of Yemen- 
ites who had trekked to Palestine around 1900, 
for students should be encouraged to develop 
their own creative faculties rather than repeat 
what has been done before. 

But Schatz, through his school, trained scores 
of young men and women who, while repudi- 
ating the principles he had tried to implant in 
them, remained grateful to him for the practical 
assistance he had given them; also, it was Schatz 
who made “art conscious” a community that, 
beset with all kinds of serious worries, without 
his stirring appeals might have tried to dispense 
a little longer with the “luxuries” offered by 
all the branches of art. 


OR THIS reason, I was a bit disappointed by 
the total omission of Boris Schatz’ name in 
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the handsome catalogue of the “Forms from 
Israel” exhibition that is currently circulated 
throughout the United States.* It goes without 
saying that the school that he founded is men- 
tioned repeatedly in the craftsmen’s short biog- 
raphies, and among the participants one finds 
three who proudly bear the name of Schatz: 
his son Bezalel; his daughter Zahara (both 
sabras); and Bezalel’s wife, Luise, a Canadian 
and Gentile who has become fully integrated into 
the artistic life of Israel. 

At the same time, I was delighted by the 
absence of any of the junk often produced by 
those who cynically distort Professor Schatz’s 
lofty ideas by dumping shoddy merchandise on 
unsuspecting tourists. Whatever one may think 
of Schatz’s aesthetic tenets, he insisted on the 
high quality of the finished goods; each piece was 
to be individual and “original.” Surely, he would 
have rejected most of the mass-produced items 
sold by Zionist groups and temple gift shops, 
and even displayed in the periodic world trade 
fairs at New York’s Coliseum. Undemanding 
though he may have been, he would not have 
delighted in cigarette boxes, ash trays, candy 
dishes and bottle openers “adorned” with Heb- 
rew quotations from the Bible, with Maccabean 
coins and other inappropriate “ornaments.” Alas, 
“Made in Israel” all too often stands for a poorly 
designed, yet over-generously pigmented and 
“embellished” mass product that unduly stresses 
a dreamt-up Orientalism. 

Schatz knew that the general decline began 
the moment the production of everyday objects 
was completely taken over by the factory: “It 
[the machine] demands from the laborer neither 
thought nor understanding, but his flesh and 
blood. It has even robbed him of his last con- 
solation, the pleasure of creation, for in the fac- 
tory he never creates a complete article, and 
often does not see how it looks when finished. . . . 
In modern manufacture, there is no individual 
taste because the workman has been robbed of 
it.” 

But Schatz was hardly aware of the mag- 
nificent efforts, during his lifetime, to develop 
the sort of master craftsman that had existed 
before the Industrial Age. I refer, in particular, 
to the Bauhaus (1919-1933) because several of 
the participants in the “Forms from Israel’ show 
have actually studied there, while many others 
have indirectly profited from its teachings. 
Whereas Schatz saw the machine as the Devil 


* Sponsored by the Government of Israel in cooperation 
with the American-Israel Cultural Foundation, and Crafts 
from Israel, this exhibition will be on view in New York 
until August 30, 1959, at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, 29 West 53rd Street, New York City. 
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Incarnate and made artisans employ the simplest 
of tools, Bauhaus graduates feel free to exploit 
power-driven devices that save work and con. 
serve energy, and so do students of the Bezale| 
School that was re-organized as “New Bezale) 
after Schatz’s death in 1932. After all, shortcuts 
are legitimate as long as the hand remains maste; 
over the machine, and as long as each product i 
individual and unique, firmly balanced and easy 
to handle, as joyful to behold as it is agreeabl 
to the touch. 


‘THE EXHIBITION, “Forms from Israel,” demon. 

strates that Israel now has craftsmen not 
inferior to those regularly participating in the 
annual “Good Design” exhibitions of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. An exampk 
is the veteran silversmith, 54-year-old D. H, 
Gumbel, whose work was here twenty years ago 
in the Palestine Pavilion of the World’s Fair 
and who contributes to the current show a silver 
bracelet composed of eighteen hinged scale. 
shaped pieces.* Like Gumbel, Chaim Paz is 
native of Germany, but he is only twenty-eight, 
His earrings, brooches, necklaces and pendants 
are modern and free interpretations of ancient 
Yemenite forms. Mireille Rekem is a North 
African coppersmith who, for her jewelry, 
strings together soldered copper, brass and tin 
pieces, making the most of contrasts of interest- 
ing textures. 

The freest and most satisfying items were 
the plates, executed in Jerusalem’s Ya’ad 
(“hand”) workshop by craftsmen from designs 
by the Schatzes. To produce special effects, the 
sculptress Zahara Schatz invented a new tech- 
nique by which metallic bits and pieces, forming 
the network of an abstract design, are laminated 
between two layers of plastic material which 
are heated and welded together. The resulting 
unbreakable and washable serving-dishes are 
smooth and translucent, and enhanced by 
colorful abstract design that, because of the 
technique, relies much on the “happy accident.” 
Her brother’s designs, executed in  pewter- 
washed copper, are more representational, al- 
though tinged with fantasy (Bezalel Schatz’ 
paintings are still remembered here from his 
1950 exhibition that revealed him as a sem- 
abstract symbolist). 

While the copper technique is distinguishably 
Middle Eastern, there is nothing intrinsically 
Palestinian or Jewish about the “plexiglass” items 
(Zahara’s), and I could visualize them in any 


* Yehuda Wolpert, another distinguished World’s Fait 
veteran, is not in the show, for in 1956 he went to New 
York where he conducts a workshop for silversmiths at 
the Jewish Museum. 
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gphisticated home in Tulsa as well as Tel Aviv, 
in Helsinki as well as Haifa. The same holds 
true of the subtly-wrought earthenware objects 
by such studio potters as Nehemia Azzaz, Hanna 
Charag-Zunz, Jean Meyer and Gedulah Schweig: 
coffee sets, bottles, vases and flowerpots (amus- 
ingly, the elongated slender forms by Miss 
Schweig have reminded an Israeli critic of “‘erect- 
ly walking Oriental women who carry jars on 
their heads”). Almost defiantly, one of the 
potters insists on working with native materials 
only, even though the local clay be of inferior 
quality. But while she makes a virtue of neces- 
sity, her metaphysical belief in any inherent 
mystical powers of regional material will not 
be shared by those who hold personality to be 
the only moulder of significant form! 


HETHER We like it or not, the time is no longer 

conducive to the flourishing of folk arts, or 
to the fostering of national characteristics. Just 
as Israel’s painters under forty create in the 
expressionist or abstract modes of Paris and New 
York, her master craftsmen could show their 
products on Madison Avenue or the Rue de 
Abbaye without causing any stir on account 
of “exoticism.” The statement by Nathan Sha- 
pita, director of the Israel Institute of Industrial 
Design, that Israel’s creative spirits are “trying 
to establish a homogenous design pattern with 
a character and style distinctively Israeli” is 
based on wishful thinking, for the majority of 
these men and women are too sophisticated, too 
cosmopolitan, to try the impossible and even 
the undesirable. Can regionalism survive in an 
era which requires less time for a journey from 
Israel to the United States than a trek from Jaffa 
to the Gulf of Aqaba required half a century 
ago? 

It is worth remembering that genuine Yemen- 
ite craftsmanship of the traditional kind did not 
survive the “Operation Magic Carpet,” and that 
not one of the craftsmen in the show is a Yemen- 
ite (in Israel, the Yemenite silversmith-jeweler 
becomes a factory worker selling his special de- 
signs and skills to an employer who uses them 
for mass production). Perhaps the only true 
Palestinian items in the ‘Forms from Israel” 
exhibition are pieces made by the still rural, still 
“old-fashioned” Arabs; for instance, a Bedouin 
camel-saddlebag, in a pattern of maroon, Chinese 
red, dark green, ultramarine blue and charcoal, 
somehow reminiscent of Navaho Indian design, 
or the Druze thresher-board. 

Not a single Star of David was to be seen 
in the entire exhibition. The catalogue’s cover 
was devoid of any hackneyed national or re- 
ligious symbol, and was not in the obvious blue 
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and white, but made use of irregular yellow 
and orange horizontal stripes to indicate the 
burning sun and hot sands. Totally absent was 
any Israeli kitsch, from the noxious copper ob- 
jects (painted green to simulate patina) to olive- 
wood boxes bearing strings of camels silhouetted 
on their lids. Camels and palm trees and Bedouin 
women did turn up on the very large photo- 
murals that formed the backdrop, but they were 
not the predominating motif, either, as con- 
temporary democratic life was adequately pre- 
sented by photos of the Nahalal farm communi- 
ty, the Beilinson Hospital in Petach Tikvah, the 
Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv, the Philip Mur- 
ray Hall in Eilath, and the lounge of the new 
air-conditioned liner S. S. Jerusalem. 

A legitimate national element was introduced 
by the Hebrew typography of the output of 
kibbutz publishing houses. But the over-all 
design is international. To decorate a Hebrew 
translation of a volume by V. Gordon Childe 
a Henry-Moore-like shape of a man is used! 
More “Israeli” are the witty travel-posters 
by Jean-David who combines perfect technique 
with disarming wit. Visitez Tel Aviv gives a 
completely abstract aerial view of the Mediter- 
ranean city (as one would see it from an air- 
plane) and places a child’s version of the sun 
above it. In Israel, Land of the Bible, one sees 
a recumbent Jonah within a stylized version of 
a spouting whale who glides over crescent-shaped 
waves. 

Jewish, of course, are the ceremonial objects 
fashioned from brass or silver by students of the 
New Bezalel. But one must not expect from 
them the neo-baroque or rococo monstrosities 
that are often believed to be the only proper 
art for the synagogue. For these objects are 
quietly and undemonstratively functional. The 
ethrog container clearly has Brancusi’s famous, 
or notorious, “egg” for an ancestor. The few 
traditional ritual objects displayed along with 
this Bezalel work seem thousands of years re- 
moved stylistically, although, actually, they are 
not at all very ancient. 


[ Have devoted so much space to a single exhi- 

bition not only because it is the first major 
show of this sort to tour the United States, 
but also because it is of significance and im- 
portance far beyond its actual size. For the 
level of a nation’s taste in everyday living is 
the barometer of the degree that nation has 
reached in comfort and security. Professor 
Schatz had dreamt of a society in which the artist 
would become a craftsman, and the craftsman an 
artist. The school which he founded is pursuing 
this goal, though by methods which he would 
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have neither understood nor approved. Like 
William Morris before him, he was a machine- 
wrecker, a noble reactionary, whereas today’s 
Bezalel teachers apply and even invent new ma- 
chines, new methods and new materials. The 
stress is, nonetheless, on the individual touch, 
as no entirely machine-made object can have 
the same emotional appeal, the same grace of 
“irregularity” and “imperfection” as works made 
by human hands. 

Several years ago I visited the New Bezalel 
with which most of the “Forms from Israel” 
craftsmen were or are still associated. The 
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staircase and walls of the building were lined 
with sketches, pastels, posters, stained-glass Win. 
dow designs, and with examples of various types 
of artistic lettering in both Hebrew and Latin 
script. I saw richly burnished copper, bras 
silver and gold objects produced in the metjl. 
working classes. Women were looming by hand 
and embroidering by hand delightful table 
linens, scarves and kerchiefs. And I felt that 
these young men and women were truly enjoying 
what they did with such dexterity, that theirs 
was, to quote the late Professor Schatz, “the 
pleasure of creation.” 


There are two major reasons why all of this 
recent development should bring rejoicing. In 
the first place, a new sensitivity is being aroused 
in a people with the realization that an object 
must do more than just fulfill its practical re. 
quirements, just as a man must be more than 
merely an efficient farmer, lawyer, or civil ser- 
vant. For pioneers, it is very important to be 
taught that a thing’s value is determined no less 
by its appearance (i.e., structural design, con- 
tour and surface enrichment) than it is by its 
utility; that a household vessel may, and should 
have, a structure as perfect and as expressive 
of beauty as a sonnet by Milton; and that, on 
an even higher level, there are important things 
that need serve no material purpose at all. | 
believe, in other words, that Bezalel and related 
schools and academies are producing a type of 
individual aesthetically and humanistically as far 
above Koestler’s “primitive and dull arse-slap- 
ping young Tarzans” (Promise and Fulfillment) 
as a shoddy coffee-set sold in the Israeli equiva- 
lent of a five-and-ten store is below the indi- 
vidualistic creation of a Nehemia Azzaz. 


Secondly, I maintain that Israeli crafts will 
be able to compete on the world markets with 
those of any other nation, as soon as Israeli 
exporters stop thinking of the potential buyers 
abroad as childish, untutored and without taste. 
Denmark and Finland, with populations not very 
much larger than that of Israel, have acquired 
distinction among the nations of the world large- 
ly on account of the skills of their craftsmen who 
have been able to combine simplicity and pre- 
cision with the appeal of functionally controlled 
organic form. Judging by the standards of 
the current exhibition, Israel need not lag be- 
hind them. It will make “humble” tableware, 
jewelry, place-mats and dolls her most widely 
accepted ambassadors. And with the lessening 
of economic duress in Israel itself, Israelis of all 
income groups will be able to afford the clever 
and ingratiating work of her potters and weav- 
ers, her painters and sculptors, her silversmiths 
and mosaicists. 
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The “Clothes Room” 


{A Story) 


by Chayym Zeldis 


iy THE rough surface of the wall the sun- 
light lay in two, leaflike patches above the 
head of a girl who was ironing, stealing in 
through several broken slats in the shutter of the 
window opposite. Beyond the ironing-board, 
with its crudely put-together wooden legs, a 
couple of girls were working on foot-pedal sew- 
ing machines; and the room was sporadically 
flooded with the thump-click of the pedal oper- 
ation, and the soft hissing-click of the needles 
as they successively bounded into cloth and re- 
treated. The rest of the girls, four in number, 
were sitting in front of the wall of clothes-cu- 
bicles, the topmost of which reached almost to 
the ceiling, and required a sort of stair-stepladder 
to be used in order to get at them. The stone 
floor had been sprinkled again with water, and it 
was cooler to some degree because of this. From 
the roof came the faint brushing and beating of 
birds’ wings and the low gurgling of the numer- 
ous pigeons that frequently roosted there. The 
day was wearing on, drowsy, uncommunicative. 
But surely not to be forgotten. So, at least, 
thought Edna, as she let the pair of shorts she 
was sewing fall away from fingers that held 
the needle... 

She looked about the “‘clothes room” of the 
kibbutz, a small building placed not too far from 
the shower-rooms and the laundry. The shut- 
tered window, with the narrow blades of sun- 
light flashing at its broken slats and the motes of 
dust moving with imperious lethargy in their 
thrusts to the rough-plastered wall, was like a 
closed hatch beyond which the flaming billows 
of the day rushed forward, and then, wasted and 
spent, weakly made their retreat. In one corner 
was a large clay vessel, taken from one of the 
abandoned Arab sites in the surrounding area, 
that was filled with water for drinking; in the 
opposite corner was another vessel of similar 
shape, but much smaller, in which were cut 
flowers, grown at great expense of effort. The 
sewing machines were chattering away, as if in 
some cryptic language tempting though not in- 
tended for human ears and understanding. Edna 
stifled a yawn: it seemed that the only escape her 
dilemma allowed her was sleep; and that the day, 
with its lazily spending heat, and the sequestered 
toom, with its droning machines and monoto- 
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nous work, were all of them conspiring to lull 
her. She fought back still another yawn, and 
felt her eyelids growing heavy... 

“Edna!” 

She sat bolt upright, almost dropping the pair 
of work-shorts that she held loosely in her hand. 
““What’s that?” she stammered, turning toward 
the sound of the voice, the room coming into 
clear focus again. The little Hebrew that she had 
picked up in her few months in the country was 
not enough to get by on, and she spoke English 
to some of the girls who knew it, and Yiddish to 
others. She looked up into the face of the girl 
who was ironing, a short, deep-breasted girl 
with rather long blond hair: “I’m sorry, Sarah,” 
she said, “I didn’t—.” 

*That’s all right,”interrupted the other, her 
dark blue eyes fixed intently on Edna, “nobody 
in this kibbutz ever does get enough sleep; but 
why sleep life away, anyway? What’s the use of 
that, eh?” 

“No use at all,” put in another girl, one of the 
hand-sewers. She lifted her dark eyebrows that 
were set in a prominent-boned, sallow-skinned 
face. ““Who wants to sleep her life away? There’s 
plenty of time for that later on, don’t worry.” 

“Didn’t I read a story once,” said another 
sewer, “about a man who went to sleep for 
twenty years? Oh, I would forget the name of it, 
but it was a fantastic story. And tragic, terribly 
tragic. Think of lying down and going to sleep 
for twenty years! How awful!” 

““Wasn’t that a movie?” said the first girl. 

“Why, I don’t know for sure. But I think I 
ia 


Epna was able to get the gist of the conversa- 

tion, but a great many words eluded her. 
Even this, she felt, strengthened the isolation 
which her dilemma naturally placed her in—it 
was as if the original circle of separation she felt 
herself to be in was constantly being multiplied 
by others, concentric and serving to emphasize 
the lone and formidable one. She looked from 
face to face, watching the outward flicker of 
emotions on the features, as if in the eyes and 
lips about her there were sure to be some clue 
personally intended for her, and for the solution 
of her problem: time, that mysterious agent at 
once superfluous and scarce, that subtle medium 
in which destructible humans face the inde- 
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structible, was running short—Eli had been 
granted his leave; and soon he would be taking 
it. Her indecision, then, as so often happens in 
life, was another’s decision . . . 

She found herself staring into the blue, un- 
submissive eyes of Sarah, who was gliding her 
iron back and forth with short, efficient strokes, 
her rather chubby arms covered with a fine, 
gold down. There was something, Edna felt, 
about the blond-haired girl that bothered her: it 
was nothing that she could actually put her fin- 
ger on, at least not as yet, for Sarah was pre- 
cisely polite, an apparently very harmonious 
mixture of authority (she was in charge of the 
clothes room) and the co-responsibility on which 
rock a collective enterprise such as the kib- 
butz is founded. Yet there was some unde- 
fined quality about Sarah’s blue-eyed looks, and 
about her clipped, pointedly-direct words, spo- 
ken in briskly capable English to Edna, that was, 
or was on the verge of being, suspect. Edna 
blinked, looked down at the needle she held 
between her fingers, and began to sew. 

“How are you coming with those pants?” 
said Sarah’s voice. 

“Oh, so-so.” 

* *So-so’? What’s that?” 

“T mean all right.” 

“Do you think you'll finish them this after- 
noon?” said Sarah, setting the silver iron on its 
heel and smiling. She drew the pants she had 
been working on from the board and began fold- 
ing them with swift, expert motions. “Do you 
think you'll be able to get them done?” she re- 
peated, smiling, and laying the pants into a neat 
square on a stool nearby. 

“I might,” answered Edna, avoiding the 
other’s glance. “What time is it?” 

Sarah looked at the small watch, delicately 
gold-banded about her wrist: ‘“Three-twenty,” 
she said. 

“Oh,” said Edna, “that late already? I — I 
really don’t know whether I’ll finish or not. I’m 
not a very good sewer, I guess .. .” 

“Oh?” 

“I never did too much sewing... 1... liked 
other things.” 

“Of course,” said Sarah. 

One of the other girls broke off a line of 
thread on her teeth: “Is it three-twenty? Is that 
what you said?” 


Sarah nodded. 


“Well, how do you like that?” said the other, 
“Another afternoon gone and another day. And 
before you know it the days turn into years. 
And there you are.” 

“Where are you?” said the girl sitting next to 


her. 
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The other shrugged, drawing her loose, bony 
torso into a kind of heap: “Don’t get technic 
with me,” she said, “we’re not debating, yoy 
know. I can’t understand it: a person express 
a thought, and you want to tear it into shred 
with all kinds of questions.” 

“That’s the trend, my dear.” 

“What trend?” 

“Psychology, and all that kind of thing.” 

From the sewing machines, which had ceased 
their clatter for some moments, a husky voice 
came: “Who’s starting up over there?” 

Sarah smoothed a shirt onto the ironing-board 
and turned her head. “It’s Irit,” she said. “Pm 
afraid she’s begun with ‘psychology’ again, and 
there’s not much we can do about it.” 

“Oh,” groaned the voice, “not that again, 
Please! I couldn’t stand it. Freud and what’s the 
other one’s name? Anything but that! Even 
childbirth is a more acceptable subject.” 

“Ll see what I can do,” said Sarah, beginning 
once again to iron with her brisk and efficient 
strokes, “but don’t despair: even if worst comes 
to worst, it’s only a half-hour until four.” 


VERYONE laughed. Edna heard the voices only 
dimly, as if they were together a surf beating 

at the outer fringe of her consciousness. She saw 
the needle, tiny and glinting dully, like a ner- 
vous impulse materialized in metal; and her fin- 
gers, unaccountably large and short-nailed, and 
redder and more worn than they had ever been 
in her whole life. Then she looked at the pair of 
pants she was sewing: it was threadbare, had 
been patched several times before, and was little 
more than a rag; yet she had been given it to 
sew. And sew she would: what did it matter, 
after all? Time, precious element compounded 
half of waxing and waning consciousness and 
half of the unknown; time and her more—and 
less—lived and certainly unutterable life, her 
“dilemma” and her “‘isolation’”—the fact that 
she had seen Zelig swooning after her at lunch, 
and the fact that Eli was most probably leaving 
the kibbutz because of her—what did it all mat- 
ter? After all, after all was said and done... The 
afternoon, breathing off its heat like a dying 
animal its breath; the quietening pulse of sun- 
light on the plaster wall; the motes of dust dim- 
ming and flashing and hovering on oblivion it- 
self—were they not right in suggesting sleep, in 
conspiring for an untroubled somnolence 4 
blankly organic as sky and earth? She had 
caught the name “Freud,” and if she listened 
more attentively to the conversation she would 
undoubtedly catch other names, if not of rec- 
ognized “pathfinders,” then of unrecognized 
“pathfinders;” she would hear the names and 
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guess and perhaps know of their search for 
truth, the search, perhaps partly the attainment, 
and still she would think for what? 

Faintly, she heard the name “Eli” mentioned, 
bending almost instinctively over the sewing 
that she was supposedly doing. They were speak- 
ing of Eli; undoubtedly of the leave he had been 
granted. Well, and what of it? What concern 
was it of hers? They could speak of whatsoever 
and whomsoever they chose: she would let it all 
go without making even the slightest attempt to 
follow, she would let it all go like leaves in the 
wind. Her eyes sought out the golden pulse of 
sunlight on the wall. It had darkened, lying in 
restless splotches on the rough plaster: the motes 
were circling and swimming, now darkly and 
now brightly, on their slender bridges of light. 
She sat without anger and without remorse, her 
self for one instant a dam holding in check all 
the forces of her life behind it. The needle with 
which she was working pricked one of her fin- 
gers; she started and glanced down. The blood 
oozed, and bunched into a minute drop, red and 
trembling already at the brink of dissolution. 
She felt pain, but was in no measure dismayed. 
If, she thought, one could meet each instant of 
pain so—instant after instant, meeting and con- 
quering it; turning it back without dismay— 
what more could be gained? Then she realized 
that someone was talking to her: ““What’s that?” 
she said, turning. 

It was the girl with the prominent cheek- 
bones who had spoken. Edna saw her dark brows 
raised over the strangely pale eyes set in the sal- 
low skin of her face. 

“T asked you what you thought of the deci- 
sion of the general meeting to give Eli a year’s 
leave of absence?” 

“What I think of it?” 

“Yes, isn’t it fine?” 

“Well, I—.” 

“T even heard he’s going to get some help from 
the kibbutz,” put in another girl, “some kind of 
financial assistance while he’s studying.” 

“Really?” said a third. 

One of the sewing-machine operators turned 
her head. ‘“‘What’s the good of that?” she said. 
“He'll never come back.” 

“How do you know?” said the sallow-skinned 
girl, rethreading the needle she was using. 
“What makes you so sure?” 

“Don’t blind yourself to facts,” said the 
other. “Once he’s left—to study ‘art’ or what- 
ever it is—he’s gone for good. I’ve seen the same 
thing happen twice in this kibbutz already; and 
I know of a dozen examples of others in other 
kibbutzim.” 

“You’re too sure of your pessimism,” said the 
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sallow-skinned girl. “I’ve heard of cases working 
out in just the opposite way. There’s certainly 
no general law about the matter. And, besides, 
Eli .. . well, I think Eli holds the ideals of the 
kibbutz in high enough regard—.” 

“* ‘Tdeals’,” snorted the girl at the sewing ma- 
chine, “don’t start preaching ideals to me.” 

The other turned her head in the direction of 
Edna, who had been sitting motionless, with the 
premonition that she was somehow going to be 
further involved in the discussion. 

“Here,” said the girl with the sallow skin, 
lifting her dark eyebrows, “‘let’s ask Edna what 
she thinks; she ought to have something to say 
worth hearing.” Clearing her throat, her pale 
eyes strangely agitated, the girl addressed herself 
to Edna: “You know Eli. Now what do you 
think? Is he going to come back to the kibbutz 
after his year is up?” 


Epa saw the single face from which the 

words came, elongated, the mouth moving 
strangely, as if it somehow wanted to recoil 
from the task that had been given it; she saw the 
faces of the rest, built as if in a blur around the 
curiously glittering eyes. One of the sewing 
machines worked a bit, hurrying its frantic, elf- 
stepping pace to abrupt silence. Faintly, from 
another, roof-top world, buried in depths of 
thickening sunlight and waning day, the pigeons 
made their slight, rustling sounds, and the spar- 
rows brushed and fluttered their wings. Moult- 
ing feathers of sunlight drooped on the plaster 
wall. In some way, cold, remote, unmoved in- 
side, Edna heard herself speak the words: “Well 
... I really couldn’t say. I’ve only been in the 
kibbutz six weeks ... How can you expect me 
to be able to answer. . . really?” 

As she finished speaking, she idly turned her 
glance and saw Sarah. The sight rather startled 
her: it was, for a brief instant, as if a curtain had 
been raised or a mask removed. Sarah’s round, 
broad-featured countenance, with the rather 
chilly blue eyes and blunt nose and chin, was 
clamped rigidly almost into ugliness by some 
strong emotion or mixture of emotions—prob- 
ably anger, disgust and disbelief. For the brief 
instant, Edna saw clearly the full and naked 
force of the piercing look directed at her, as 
real in its vicious attempt as a javelin hurled; 
and then, even as her surprise faded to credi- 
bility and further to cold and characterful indif- 
ference, the look was turned aside; Sarah bent 
slightly forward, her blond hair lying somewhat 
across her cheeks, and began to iron again in her 
brisk fashion. Edna looked down at the pair of 
pants that lay across her lap; on her pricked 
finger the blood-bubble had burst and all that 
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remained of it was a slight brownish stain jp 
which the tiny wound itself was altogether in. 
visible. The girl with the prominent cheekbone 
drew a limp-looking hand across her forehead 
and coughed. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m sorry for bothering yoy 
with something you’re not as well acquainted 
with as J thought you were. I thought you knew 
Eli well enough, even though you’re here only 
six weeks, to know that he cares enormously for 
the kibbutz and its—.” 

“Oh,” snorted the girl at the sewing machine, 
“so did everyone who’s left ‘care’ about the kib- 
butz! Didn’t Shaulik care? And didn’t Muttkeh 
care? And where are they now? One’s going to 
the Technion, and the other to the university; 
and what good does it do our kibbutz that they 
cared?” 

“Wait one minute,” began the other. 

“And it’ll be the exact, same thing with Eli, ] 
tell you. He’ll go, ‘caring,’ and perhaps even ac- 
cepting help from the kibbutz; and in the end, 
mark my words, he’ll not come back!” The girl 
at the sewing machine set her pedal going ina 
furious, emphasizing burst of noise. 

When it rattled out, the other said mildly: “If 
you'd just bother to examine the other two 
cases, it'd be obvious to you that in each there 
were clear indications of dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness, in spite of professed allegiance to the 
kibbutz and its ideals. For a long period of time 
before the actual break, Muttkeh, if I remember 
correctly, was switching jobs at the rate of two 
a month; and then he kicked up a row about his 
yearly vacation—I don’t exactly remember the 
details now—but the point, it seems to me, is 
rather clear. The two of them actually and very 
clearly indicated their intentions, in spite of 
their verbal professions to the contrary. In Elis 
case, nothing of the sort is true: he continues to 
be as good a member of the kibbutz, or perhaps 
even a better one, as the day he was accepted. He 
works hard—or harder; and he’s devoted to—.” 

Sarah lifted her iron. ‘““What’s all the rage 
about?” she said in her usual correct and neutral 
voice. ““You’d think the kibbutz is in mortal 
danger or something of the sort.” 

The girl with the sallow-skinned face said, 
rather indignantly: “Everything worthwhile is 
always in mortal danger.” 

Sarah laughed, bringing the iron down. “You 
don’t say!” 

At the sewing machine, the girl shrugged. 
“It’s all a lot of talk,” she said, “you just mark 
my words.” 


Epa sat quietly, not sewing, and not even at- 
tempting to follow what was being said. She 
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was aware of the room, and of the people in it 
as, perhaps, objects, at any rate as foreign to the 
not even isolated, but simply indifferent self 
that was she. And she had a further knowledge 
of the indifference: it was born not of natural or 
acquired apathy—but definite and determined. 


Glancing up from her watch, Sarah said, with 
a quick, beneficent and courteous smile: “All 
right, girls, shall we start cleaning up for the 
day?” 


This was the signal for putting work away 
and for straightening up the room. One girl was 
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sprinkling water from a narrow-necked bottle 
onto the floor; another was beginning to sweep 
after her. The girl with the sallow skin got up 
and stretched herself; now it could be seen that 
she was pregnant, though not too far advanced. 
Someone opened the door, and the sunlight tum- 
bled in like a soundless shock, dimmed but still 
retaining more of its power than had been sus- 
pected within the shuttered room. Rising, Edna 
glanced out and saw the pale, grassless mound of 
earth that was one side of the roof of a bunker. 
She turned, and silently stuffed her work into 
the proper cubby-hole. 








The Theatrical Season in Israel 


by Mendel 


FEW months ago I reported 

here on the state of the Israeli 
theatre and, as a whole season has 
come and gone since, I believe a 
little summary of what happened 
during this period would be in 
place. 

I started that first article with 
the words “The impending demise 
of the workers’ theatre Ohel... .” 
It is my duty to report that, to 
borrow from Mark Twain, the 
news of Ohel’s demise was slightly 
exaggerated. The theatre is still 
alive, though no longer a ward of 
the Histadrut, plodding along as 
well as it can in its own unin- 
spired way. None of the plays 
presented in the past season has 
been a success, artistically or fi- 
nancially, but somehow the thea- 
tre is holding its own, and looking 
to the future has engaged an Eng- 
lish director, John Moody of the 
Old Vic, to guide it in the coming 
year. 

The Habima celebrated its 40th 
anniversary and was finally ac- 
corded the title “National Thea- 
tre” (though not “State Theatre” 
as it had hoped, which would have 
meant the Government under- 
Writing its budget), and marked 
the occasion with a production of 
“Lysistrata” whose lack of taste 
offended many theatre-goers, in- 
cluding this jaded observer who 
never batted an eyelash at the 
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Follies Bergére or the burlesque 
shows of the Rialto in Chicago 
before it became respectable. It 
might have been the odd combi- 
nation of Aristophanian ribald- 
ry with the echoes of the “Dyb- 
buk” which linger in every play 
the Habima stages that I found 
so offensive, or perhaps it was the 
newly acquired status of “Na- 
tional Theatre” which led me to 
expect a little more discrimination. 

The Chamber Theatre started 
the season tottering on the edge 
of bankruptcy, torn by internal 
strife, and facing the indifference 
of a once enthusiastic public. It is 
hard to say whether the crisis has 
passed, but the group managed to 
stage a few good productions, 
though nothing trail-blazing or 
indicative of its former freshness. 

The most outstanding and sad- 
dest characteristic of the past 
season was the lack of locally 
written scripts, and the staging of 
well-tested old plays or new plays 
which had been successful abroad 
— particularly on Broadway. In 
the period, on which I am report- 
ing, only two Israeli plays were 
presented: one on a subject taken 
from the heroic pre-independence 
days, the other dealing with a 
contemporary problem. 

Yigal Mossinson’s “Black Sab- 
bath” at the Ohel was a story 
based on the struggle of the Ha- 
gana for free immigration with its 
climax on the infamous Saturday 
when the British authorities ar- 
rested all top Jewish leaders and 


imprisoned them in the Latrun 
camp. It is difficult to say any- 
thing good about the play ex- 
cept that the author is all for 
free immigration and _ indepen- 
dence while dead set against the 
oppressive British regime. The 
clumsy plot with predictable de- 
velopments, the stock characters 
and cliché-ridden dialogue made 
for a dreary evening indeed. The 
poor script got little help from an 
unimaginative direction, and to 
make things worse the author, 
who has no stage experience, chose 
to act as the star of his own play. 

The critics, of course, pounced 
on him, and Mr. Mossinson, a 
young man with a chip on his 
shoulder, took the unprecedented 
step of buying space in newspapers 
to answer them; moreover, at one 
of the performances he made an 
after-curtain speech denouncing 
his attackers. It was all in pretty 
bad taste. 

Yehudit Handel’s “Street of 
Stairs,” based on her own novel 
with the same name, was an at- 
tempt to tackle the problem of 
social and racial inequalities in the 
country. It is the story of a ro- 
mance between a young man of a 
slum-dwelling Sephardic family 
in Haifa and a blonde girl who 
lives with her father in a villa on 
Mount Carmel. The father objects 
strenuously to the match and the 
girl, having seen the squalor of 
her lover’s surroundings, falters in 
her love, whereupon the young 
man goes off to sea to escape 
both the wreck of his romance 
and the quiet despair of his 
family’s life. 

It wasn’t a wholly successful 
attempt, with many dull stretches 
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nostalgic experience. All records have 
musical accompaniment and are un- 
breakable. 
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when little happened on the stage, 
but it was an honest and literate 
attempt to write about one of the 
most painful corners of Israel’s 
reality. And though Habima’s 
production was slightly confused, 
the play afforded moments of 
poignancy reminiscent of Ten- 
nessee Williams at his best. 

I was therefore greatly sur- 
prised when almost all the drama 
critics of the daily press attacked 
the play with venom and ridicule. 
As if this was not enough, three 
of them amused themselves in a 
broadcast at the expense of the 
play and its author, one critic 
outdoing his colleagues by calling 
the “Street of Stairs” “the worst 
production of the worst play from 
the worst book ever written.” The 
next day Kol Yisrael (the State 
broadcasting system) saw fit to 
apologize publicly for the tone of 
the discussion. 


THis brings me to the subject of 

drama critics in Israel, a rather 
strange breed whose knowledge of 
the theatre oscillates between zero 
and little, but whose capacity for 
ridicule is unlimited — a talent 
they usually hold in check when 
facing a vintage play or a play 
fresh from successes abroad. Any- 
thing native and new almost in- 
variably becomes the target of 
their poisoned barbs. 

This might have been the rea- 
son which prompted Habima to 
follow the “Street of Stairs” de- 
bacle with a Broadway success, 
O’Neil’s “A Touch of the Poet,” 
and an all-time success, ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.” The latter 
stirred up the expected contro- 
versy complete with public dis- 
cussions and a mock trial whose 
verdict was that Shakespeare was 
not to be accused of anti-Se- 
mitism; on the contrary, the 
judges decided, he lifted the Jew 
to tragic heights as a victim of 
Christian persecution. Excerpts 
from the trial were duly reprinted 
in the program. 

To stage the play Habima im- 
ported the globe-trotting Irish di- 
rector Tyron Guthrie who is res- 
ponsible for some of the greatest 
contemporary successes the world 
over. However, in staging “The 
Merchant of Venice” at the Ha- 
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sima Mr. Guthrie made what I 
think was a disastrous mistake — 
he dressed his actors in modern 
garb to show, as he stated, that 
they were real people and not 
tock fictional characters. Well, 
the characters of the play are not 
ral people, neither the Jewish 
money-lender who is ready to cut 
out with his own hands the heart 
of aman who wronged him, and 
to do it publicly, nor the beauti- 
ful heiress who outdoes all learned 
jurists in legal erudition and clev- 
emess. Somehow we can accept 
them — as we can accept the es- 
entially silly plot of the play — 
with actors wearing the dress of a 
distant, fabulous era, without too 
much strain on our credulity. 
Watching our contemporaries en- 
gaged in such proceedings is an 
entirely different matter. For in- 
stance, when I saw “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” on _ previous 
occasions in traditional attire, I 
could sympathize with Antonio 
when he faced a cruel death be- 
cause his ships were lost at sea, 
and he could not meet his finan- 
cial obligations. Seeing him going 
through this torture dressed in a 
double-breasted suit and _ gray 
homburg I couldn’t help thinking 
that surely no one would have 
sent a fleet of ships on a long voy- 
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age without previously insuring 
them. Likewise, I found myself 
unable to feel pity for Portia in a 
pink tulle dress who would have 
to marry the most distasteful sui- 
tor if he would pick the right cas- 
ket because her dead father so 
wished; I know that no court 
would uphold such an unreason- 
able will, and the girl could marry 
her beloved Bassanio and ignore 
the whole foolish casket-picking 
business. 


This being a rather personal re- 
port, I should like to end it with a 
few words about the only play in 
the season in which I was fully 
and overwhelmingly carried away 
by the old magic of the theatre. 
It was Thomas Wolfe’s “Look 
Homeward, Angel” at the Cham- 
ber Theatre. There was vibrant 
life, pathos, humor and tragedy 
on the stage, and when Eugene’s 
brother died there was loud sob- 
bing in the audience. 


All credit to Peter Frye, a 
transplanted Canadian- American 
director who staged it, and to a 
fine team of actors who made the 
most of the real meat in their 
parts. I only hope they will have 
the chance to do it again in a play 
about people closer in time and 
place. 
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of Westchester 
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1412 MIDLAND AVENUE 


Bronxville (Fleetwood), N. Y. 
(Cross Country P’kway to Fleetwood Exit) 


“Steaks Charcoal Broiled Before Your Very Eyes” 


Open Daily ’Till 2:30 A.M. 
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Heartiest Congratulations to .. . 


9. A Liebson 


ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


His inspiring leadership and untiring efforts on behalf of his community, and 
Medinat Jsrael 
have earned our admiration and affection. 


WILLIAM SCHUMER 
IRENE SCHUMER 


HARRY SCHUMER 
MILDRED SCHUMER 
SHARON HOPE SCHUMER 
DEBORAH REGENA SCHUMER 
DAVID SAUL SCHUMER 





Heartiest Congratulations and Good Luck on ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 
his continued personal efforts on behalf of COMMITTEE OF DETROIT 


the Labor Zionist Movement. 
Wish our Dear Chaver and Friend 
To our Dear Friend and Chaver 


I. A. LIEBSON I. A. LIEBSON 


on his Many, many more years of Health, 


SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY Happiness and Great Achievements. 


DETROIT COUNCIL MORRIS LIEBERMAN, Chairman 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION HARRY SCHUMER 


Hon. Chairmen 





MORRIS LIEBERMAN, Chairman MORRIS L. SCHAVER 
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The Stranger Within the Gates 
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The Law and the Adopted Child 
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The Best Seller and the Sabra 


ALIZA LEVENBERG 


The Child in the Kibbutz 


ETTIE SKIDELL 


The Hopes of Abu Musa 


KAISSER KARKABI 


The material in this section was prepared in Israel 
in cooperation with the Ihud Olami 
by ARTHUR SAUL SUPER and LILY BEYRACK-COHEN 
together with Philip Gillon, Peretz Gordon, Itzhak Harcavi, 
Aliza Levenberg, Chasya Pincus and Louis Pincus. 
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Histadrut Advances with the Times 


by Moshe Bitan 


oa OPINION is frequently expressed that Ameri- 
cans would be much readier to invest in Israel 
industry if Histadrut enterprises were put up for 
sale on the private market. This statement is an 
over-simplification of a complex reality and is based 
on misinformation, or rather lack of knowledge of 
the facts and their historical perspective. How did 
Histadrut, a labor organization, take up industrial 
and economic activities on the scale on which it has 
done? It is in historic causes that we must seek the 
whys and wherefores of this unique style of industry, 
sponsored and owned by the 650,000-member Federa- 
tion of Labor that is known by its Hebrew name 
of Histadrut. When the first pioneers came to 
what was then Palestine, they faced a desolate and 
sparsely populated country. They brought with 
them the determination to create the means whereby 
they could fulfil their vision of a sovereign Jewish 
state. This is perhaps an old story, often told, but 
the development can never be fully understood 
unless it is realized that the Histadrut-sponsored 
concerns helped push the frontiers of Jewish civili- 
zation southwards, just as the large American cor- 
porations created the facts on which the westward 
movement in the United States was based. 


Zionism’s first and main task was the creation 
of a normal Jewish nation. Our necessarily func- 
tionalist “Back to the Land” movement that is 
epitomized in the unique social forms of the kibbutz 
(communal settlement) and the moshav (cooperative 
village) sprang from this aim. But before long some 
of the practical visionaries who led the Labor Zionist 
Movement, realized that by agriculture alone one 
could not attain a fully balanced national economy 
(the first settlers were distinguished by their prag- 
matic approach to the reality they saw and wished 
to mold). Arguments and objections there were in 
plenty, and the first attempts at contracting for 
and running enterprises actually failed. But ob- 
jective conditions forced the opponents of such a 
development within the labor movement to support, 
or at least not to obstruct, efforts in this direction. 


The Histadrut founding conference that took 
place in 1920 formulated its desire to found a new 
society based on social justice in a colonizing econo- 
my. Its task was defined as “the foundation and 
development of agricultural and industrial enterprises 
in all branches, both in town and country; the es- 
tablishment of credit institutions and funds for 
settlement and other forms of economic activity; 
the unification of economic and labor groups, con- 
tracting for labor and increasing its productivity; 
the cooperative organization of supply and of the 


various branches of production in order to ensure 
the economic independence of the working com- 
munity.” These aims, it must be remembered, were 
laid down by colonizing intellectuals with smal 
labor and capital reserves, facing a desolate and 
desert land. 


Those who turned their energy to industrial 
development realized that their share in the general 
pioneering project must be the furthering of national, 
over merely profit, interest. This is an aim which 
is still endorsed today, after 39 years of spectacular 
development. Histadrut industry succeeded in ab- 
sorbing city labor from the early days of the Yishuy, 
all through the economic doldrums of the 1920s, 
and managed to train a skilled labor force in its 
own institutions and plants. This was, of course, 
incidental to the role of building roads and setting up 
factories. However, the success of such activities 
depended on the provision of employment sources 
and the retraining of Jews who had until their 
immigration been middlemen in Eastern Europe. The 
Histadrut transformed them into skilled manual 
workers. To understand the experiment in its full 
significance, it should be remembered that the British 
Mandatory Government determined the absorptive 
capacity of Palestine in terms of economy as its 
criterion for admitting Jewish immigrants. 


Thus the Histadrut laid a stable foundation for 
the State in its initial and decisive phases of develop- 
ment. 


ISTADRUT’s economic role must also be seen in 

the light of the understandable reluctance of 
private capital to invest in development or risky 
projects that are essential for a group fighting for 
economic as well as national independence. From 
a purely business point of view investments dictated 
by political and national considerations are always 
a dubious venture, and the hesitant attitude of 
private capital is inevitable. But this in turn requires 
that other factors undertake the necessary tasks. 


As a result of the specific conditions in the coun- 
try, no reserves of the kind amassed over a long period 
in other societies, existed here. In consolidated 
economies industry is always financed out of private 
savings or capital reserves. Thus, in pre-State days 
the Histadrut, serving as a para-governmental au- 
thority, utilized the financial reserves accumulating 
from social security, provident and insurance funds 
to which members of the Trade Union Movement 
contributed. After 1948, the situation changed 
in some ways, but it did not basically affect the pio- 
neering functions of the Histadrut enterprises. 
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“Making it pay” is only one of the end products 
of the success story of the Histadrut sponsored in- 
justrial enterprises. While actually “making it pay,” 
those responsible for the management of the plants 
have never lost sight of the fact that profits are 
got the only or main raison d’étre and that the 
chief objective is to serve the interests and needs 
of the national economy. At the same time, the 
opening up of development areas must be included 
among the top priorities of Histadrut economy. 

The significance of this point is made clear when 
the situation at the time of the establishment of 
the State and immediately afterwards is considered. 
Thousands of immigrants poured in weekly. Housing 
was then still easily procured, but the question of a 
livelihood was much more difficult. It was at this 
juncture that the Histadrut again stepped in. Three 
outstanding cases immediately come to mind: the 
establishment of the “Yuval Gad” Pipe Manufactur- 
ing Company at Migdal Ashkelon, the “Harsa” 
Ceramic Works at Beersheba, and the Acre Steel 
Mills. These new plants and others in development 
areas gave employment to the new immigrants in the 
new population centers that had hitherto been non- 
Jewish towns. In this way the permanent settle- 
ment in these areas by newcomers was secured by 
practical measures. Two main objectives were ob- 
tained in this way: progress towards economic self- 
suficiency was furthered and, at the same time, 
the “territorial vacuum” of the newly established 
State was filled by Jewish citizens. 

That private initiative has had a share in the up- 
building of the country should not be minimized. 
This fact was stressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion, at the recent Mapai Convention. 
Examples like that of the Dead Sea Works come 
to mind and other similar enterprises. However, 
only the Histadrut, as a result of its cooperative 
character and the scope of its activities, was able 
to be the spearhead of industrial development in 
the new country. It is also significant that many 
countries that have only recently attained their 
independence, have taken the Histadrut economic 
organization as their model. 

The success of Histadrut economy in terms of 
business is best brought out by the facts that partner- 
ships have been formed and are about to be con- 
cluded with promient private investors, local as well 
as European. American capital has not hesitated 
to link up with the Histadrut enterprises in direct 
investment partnerships. This serves to demolish 
the unfounded legends concerning the Histadrut’s 
unwillingness to cooperate with private capital, 
since outstanding examples such as the “Alliance” 
Tire and Rubber Company, Ltd., and the Dayton 


| Rubber Co., of Dayton, Ohio, clearly prove the 


contrary. The latter company has regularly dis- 
tributed a fair dividend to its 600 stockholders in 
the United States. The total partnership capital and 
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other private long-term investment capital in the 
“Koor” plants, to give one example, can be es- 
timated at approximately IL 27 million, the equiva- 
lent of $15 million. This money has been raised by 
private people in this country as well as abroad. 
Another form of cooperation is the concluding of 
technological “know-how” agreements with such 
world-renowned companies as the Lock Joint Com- 
pany of New Jersey with the “Yuval Gad” Pipe 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., which provided the data 
and some of the machinery for large-diameter water- 
pipes used almost exclusively in implementing the 
country’s national irrigation plans. 

The Histadrut economy thus fills an important 
gap by providing the tools and the capital to be 
invested in long-term development projects outside 
the Government framework, with the additional 
advantage that it is free from the inevitable detached 
bureaucracy that is part of all governmental activity. 
The Hevrat Ovdim—the literal translation of the 
word is “The Workers’ Commonwealth” but in 
daily application it is the “Histadrut Holding Com- 
pany”—has thus its clearly defined functions and 
objectives, today as well as in the early days of 
colonization.* 


HESE achievements and their evaluation inevitably 

lead to certain questions and reflections that sug- 
gest themselves to all who are associated with the 
Histadrut economy or interested in its development. 
The fact that this form of publicly-owned industry 
has played a central role in the country’s economic 
development is today rarely denied. It has even 
received international acknowledgement in a recent 
UNESCO report summing up an enquiry into in- 
dustrial activities in Turkey, Egypt and Israel. While 
this holds good for the past, those whose task it is 
to direct Histadrut economic initiative cannot help 
asking themselves what function it should fulfil 
in the future and where stress should be laid. 


The first question that is inevitably raised is 
whether we have an economy that has reached a 
level where it can successfully compete with other 
countries. In other words, the criterion is whether 
our products will sell on the world market. The 
forecast is that years will have to elapse before we 
may claim to have reached international standards 


* To appreciate the impact of Hevrat Ovdim on the life 
of the country the following figures should be considered: 
170,000 persons earn their livelihood within the Histadrut 
economy. Of this number 110,000 workers were absorbed into 
the Histadrut plants since the establishment of the State. 
40% of the Federation’s membership work in the various forms 
of enterprise sponsored by the Histadrut. Some 200,000 per- 
sons live in the various cooperative or collective settlements. 
These villages produce 70% of the country’s food. In addition, 
the general turnover of the Histadrut economic sector in 1958 
totaled IL 24,000 million. This comprises 30% of the total 
national income and nearly a third of the trade activity. 
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in some fields, although in others we have already 
attained this goal. 


Our prospects for successful competition by our 
exported goods with the products of other countries 
depend on our production standards. In order to 
match international standards, both management, 
personnel and workers have a lot to learn. We 
believe that the structure and the characteristics of 
Histadrut industrial economy offer the conditions 
that are suitable to the tasks confronting us in this 
sphere. However, some of our concepts of mana- 
gerial responsibility and standards have to be changed. 
We have to realize that management is a profession 
and not just a task that can be entrusted to anybody. 


The Histadrut industrial executive needs knowl- 
edge, general education and experience. The His- 
tadrut members must come to the conclusion that 
we can only achieve our objectives by managerial 
“know-how”. For example, we have to improve 
our marketing services. We also have to make the 
workers realize that their place of work is a per- 
manent source of livelihood, their security, and that, 
therefore, they must consider its good when they 
weigh the possibilities of wage increases. In order 
to preserve this source of a livelihood, they have to 
give a full day’s work in return for their pay. 


Our industry must operate according to the prin- 
ciples of modern management and labor techniques. 
This involves the proper division of labor, delegation 
of authority and responsibility, the planning of 
each phase of production, its cost accounting as well 
as investing money and time on market research and 
marketing methods. 


Today we can no longer afford the “luxury” of 
accidental appointments. At one time the small 
industry was run on a cooperative basis and execu- 
tives were chosen on personal and political merits. 
Today, with the problems of complex industrial en- 
terprises confronting us, this is no longer possible. 
Our personnel policy must be guided by the principle 
of personal qualifications. This brings out strongly 
the shortage of suitable managerial personnel in Israel 
at the present moment. It seems as if a stint abroad 
for widening perspectives as well as familiarity with 
the “know-how” of other economically developed 
countries should be part of the training of Israel’s 
managers. There has, to be sure, been some change 
in the public approach to managerial problems 
in the country. The successful courses organized 
by the Government Institute of Productivity and 
the operation of the Kaplan School of Business Ad- 
ministration as part of the curriculum of the He- 
brew University are indicative of this new mood. 


[7 1s the recently adopted Histadrut policy to create 
a social atmosphere in its industrial enterprises 
so that the workers should feel that they have a stake 
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in the business. The Histadrut has instituted joint 
management councils in plants, councils composed 
of both executives and the workers’ representatives, 
The aim of the plan is to have ““co-determination” 
or “joint management” with “executives in working. 
clothes” at the board meetings. Similar attempts 
have been made in various other countries, and 
in West Germany, for example, there is strong trade 
union pressure for direct workers’ participation jp 
management. This found its expression in the Mit- 
bestimmung (or “co-determination”) experiment, 
Reports indicate that this experiment has increased 
the influence of the German unions, especially on the 
higher management level, in the personnel of the 
firms. But, as C.A.R. Crossland reports in the 
February edition of Encounter in an article “What 
Does the Worker Want?”, “this influence is not as 
great as that wielded by the British or American 
unions through collective bargaining from outside 
the managerial structure.” On the other hand, it 
may be argued that the experience in these countries 
cannot apply to us especially since Histadrut in- 
dustrial plants are in effect owned by their workers, 
As members of the Histadrut they elect those who 
fill the executive posts of the Histadrut holding 
company. 

So far we have had little experience with these 
joint management councils and undoubtedly they 
have to be handled carefully so as not to damage 
existing labor relations but rather to improve them. 
The ultimate aim is to change the social climate 
in all our plants and to bring about a different at- 
mosphere from that prevailing in a privately-owned 
enterprise. Then undoubtedly a different person- 
ality of a Histadrut plant manager will emerge. 
A good manager who knows his men and under- 
stands their psychological make-up can _ achieve 
maximum results. In this regard it should be re- 
membered that Israel’s industrial workers have a 
very varied cultural and ethnic background with 
greatly contrasting levels. In any case, where outside 
factors interfere and where there is extraneous po- 
litical influence, these councils may do more harm 
than good. 





[™ wourp be inaccurate to present a picture of a 

class system within industry which is actually 
owned and run by all those working within it. There 
is, to be sure, a group of men—the managers— | 
who have a certain perspective of the over-all needs 
of the industry. This aspect includes the fact that 
in Israel there are many workers who have been 
catapulted from Oriental countries with a back- 
ground that is not suited to modern industrial pro- | 
duction techniques as employed in this country: } 
The adjustment of these workers to 20th century 
conditions depends to a large extent on the human 
sympathy as well as on the common sense of the | 
managers handling them. 
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The necessity of raising our levels of efficiency 
ind productivity is now realized by the public in 
general. The workers must learn that the classical 
concepts of the class struggle have no place in the 
axisting economic and political reality of Israel; for 
gample, automatic demands for wage increases are 
gutdated today. This is all the truer if the fact 
sborne in mind that more than half of the employed 
in Israel earn their livelihood in publicly-owned and 
Histadrut concerns. 


The industrial worker must also understand that 
the time when the sellers’ market prevailed is gone 
for good as a criterion of our economy. The reality 
of a buyers’ market compels us to compete—especial- 
ly in the export market. To this end we have to 
improve the quality of our products and cut pro- 
duction costs. The time has come when we in Israel, 
and especially those of us in industry, must ac- 
knowledge that wages are not a social, but primarily 
an economic, factor. Although the pay awarded 
to relief workers may be deemed a “social function,” 
this cannot be true of wages as a whole. 


We in the labor movement have to pose one ques- 
tion to ourselves: will wage increases ensure a con- 
comitant rise in output and a drop in production 
costs generally considered too high? While wages 
are not the sole factor in the calculation of produc- 
tion costs, they are a major factor, ranging from 
40-65% according to the branch of industry. (Wage 
increases are not only implemented by raising the 
basic wage scale: the automatic upgrading of per- 
sonnel is another form of wage increases.) Israel’s 
export drive is generally considered a focal point of 
its economic policy. It must be admitted that cer- 
tain plants and industrial branches have failed to 
meet the export challenge or have not succeeded in 
meeting their export quota. Partly due to high 
wages, some firms are unable to sell their goods 
abroad. This does not mean that wages are high 
within the social frame of reference, but the work 
done for the wages received is frequently far below 
world standards, and this disqualifies our commodi- 
ties on the international market. 


Our trade unions have sometimes been accustomed 
to viewing wages as a social rather than an economic 
element. If we accept the idea that wages are the 
product of economic and not social considerations, 
the question remains to be answered whether our 
industrial wage scales are constructed so as to serve 
the economic aims endorsed. Examining them, we 
shall find that the present structure and the state 
of wage differentiation are not the product of a di- 
rected wage policy, but the outcome of incidental 
growth over a period of years. Wages are based on 
the “old” basic wage that remains the same and to 
Which a pyramid of fringe benefits is added. The 
time is overdue when the trade unions should demand 
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the introduction of a wage system that offers greater 
rewards to those who produce more. 


Outdated approaches to wage policy must be jet- 
tisoned in the interest of economic development, and 
a stage must be reached where wages are paid for 
work performed and not to the worker as a person. 
This would automatically ensure the liquidation of 
the linking of wages to family allowances. The 
Histadrut has recently suggested the establishment of 
a family allowance equalization fund under the 
aegis of the National Insurance Institute, attached 
to the Ministry of Labor. If this plan is imple- 
mented, industry will be freed of one of the obstacles 
in its way to rationalization of the wage element of 
production costs. Similarly, trade unions will have 
to realize that incentive pay cannot be awarded just 
because workers earn low wages. Such a system was 
instituted for one purpose only—to reward those 
who strive harder and produce more than their col- 
leagues. On the other hand, not every industry or 
every job in a plant can be linked to the incentive- 
wage system. 


This trend towards rationalizing the wage struc- 
ture does not affect our evaluation of the important 
function of social security in the training of efficient 
industrial personnel. This is essential, whatever the 
worker’s background, since a sense of security at 
work makes the worker more stable as a working 
unit. One example may serve to illustrate this point 
under the specific conditions in Israel. ‘Extra social 
security” was provided by the “Yuval Gad” Co., 
Ltd., at Ashkelon to help the personnel obtain decent 
housing. The solution of such a strictly personal 
problem was perhaps not directly tied up with pro- 
duction processes but since it made the workers hap- 
pier it helped them concentrate more fully on the job 
on hand. It is important to appreciate social secur- 
ity and its implications in terms of economy since 
the Israeli approach has met with severe criticism 
by the advocates of our laissez faire school and has, 
so to speak, become a “dirty word.” Any talk of 
“planned unemployment” is out of place in Israel 
where no unemployment insurance plan exists. It 
must be remembered that the fact that the worker 
is not at the mercy of the whims of a manager in- 
stills in him self-confidence and increases his ef- 
ficiency. 

There have been people who have waved the 
“magic wand” of “efficiency dismissals” proclaiming 
it the solution to the problems of Israel’s industry. 
On the other hand, it cannot be strongly enough 
emphasized that we cannot afford mass unemploy- 
ment in this country. Social reasons as well as 
Histadrut responsibility to the wider social frame- 
work make this sufficiently clear. It is possible that 
labor costs might be cut, if the short-term view is 
taken, but this could only be achieved at the expense 
of social values and it would also reduce purchasing 
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power—a development that would clearly cancel out 
any benefits that might be derived from such a 
policy. Unemployment would also lead to a state 
of social unrest on the part of the new immigrants 
and endanger the social and national fabric of our 
State. 

The task of the second decade of national inde- 
pendence in the sphere of industry falls chiefly on 
the shoulders of the managers. They have to ensure 
the rise of productivity while staving off unemploy- 
ment. The success of ther endeavors will to a large 
extent depend on the cooperation of the trade unions 
and these will have to instruct workers to meet high- 
er output targets willingly. This, in turn, would 
imply a review of the whole system of norms as 
already stated earlier. 


JEWISH FRONTiER 


[F THE future development of the Histadrut jp. 

dustry in more general terms is defined, it might 
be said that it will continue building up a complex 
of plants comprising the country’s basic industries 
which would otherwise not come into existence. As 
a result, the country will be less dependent on for. 
eign aid since it can earn additional foreign currency 
from exports that must remain the main objective, 

The Histadrut has taken old concepts and filled 
them with new meanings. The task of labor in 
Israel today is not to lead the “masses” on the bar. 
ricades against a non-existent class enemy but rather 
to help the citizens of Israel—most of whom are 
workers—to make the economy of Israel independ. 
ent. Thus the worker’s personal future will be safe. 
guarded and his living standards raised. 





Parties in the Histadrut 


by Ruth Daniel 


1959 1s election year in Israel: the first round— 


the Histadrut elections—was on May 
17th. On this day 650,000 members of the Histad- 
rut, the country’s main workers’ organization that is 
also the most important non-governmental body, 
went to the polls to determine the character and 
future policy of their movement. 

The citizens in Israel entitled to vote number ap- 
proximately 1,120,000. The proportion of people 
participating in the May elections is thus large 
enough to be considered a fair sample of trends in 
the Israel electorate. However, the Histadrut polling 
should not be overestimated as a poll with regard to 
the autumn Knesset elections. The campaign turns 
on domestic issues mainly, whereas the Knesset elec- 
tions will be fought over problems of foreign policy 
as well. It must also be remembered that neither 
Herut, the extreme right-wing party, nor the Reli- 
gious Bloc will participate in the Histadrut elections. 
(However, though these parties are not affiliated with 
the Histadrut, individuals or sympathizers may be 
members and therefore entitled to vote.) 

Histadrut elections have not always been domestic 
in character though it is safe to predict that they 
will become increasingly so. There are two reasons 
for this development. First of all, the differences of 
opinion regarding foreign policy have narrowed and 
the minority labor parties that were formerly sharp 
critics of the Mapai line are now much less in dis- 
agreement with its policy. Secondly, and more im- 
portant still, the Histadrut is restricting its scope to 
the home-front. 

Four years ago, in pre-Sinai days, the situation 
was different. This is proved by the fact that in 1955 
Herut, disregarding the socio-economic principles of 


Ahdut Haavoda—sandwiched in between Mapai and 
Mapam—ordered its followers inside the Histadrut 
to cast their votes for this left-wing party. Ahdut 
Haavoda was then jokingly defined as “kibbutz cum 
activism” and in those days Herut deemed it safe to 
neglect the first aspect and to support the activist 
element. 


EANWHILE four years of complete reorganization 

and readaptation to the new reality have passed 
under the leadership of the Histadrut’s Secretary 
General, Mr. Pinhas Lavon. The adjustment of the 
Histadrut to the needs of the State on the one hand, 
and the requirements of the workers’ community 
within the developing country on the other were 
the criteria determining the changes made. Under 
Mapai leadership the Histadrut will not become a 
body that continues to fulfill functions which are 
the prerogatives of the central administration, but 
neither will it divest itself of that power that right- 
fully belongs to the workers’ movement under the 
specific conditions of Israel. 


The minority labor parties consider the Mapai de- | 
cision to transfer some functions to the Government | 


an unnecessary weakening of the workers’ move- 


ment. On the other hand, the right-wing workers’ | 


fractions would like to see the Histadrut shrink to 


mere trade union organization unable to play 4| 
major role in the development of the country. The) 


process of handing over to the State tasks that had 
been undertaken by the Histadrut in the absence of 


a Jewish government, began as early as 1952, whet | 
education ceased to be divided into networks super: | 
vised and administered by political movements | 
State education was introduced leaving, howevet, 
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religious State schools to be run separately—as a 
concession to the religious parties in the coalition. 


The nationalization of the Labor Exchanges that 
had hitherto been run by the Histadrut was the 
next step in the same direction. The transfer of the 
preventive health services to State authority is also 
envisaged. Thus, a clearly-planned policy has been 
initiated that aims at systematically and gradually 
efecting the adjustments recognized by Mapai as es- 
gntial to the best interests of the community. The 
opposition of the minority labor parties is based on 
the belief that no workers’ prerogatives should be 
given up and that it is a critical blunder to forego 
any position of power. Mapai considers this view as 
sill conditioned by pre-State conceptions, maintain- 
ing that since the Histadrut and the workers’ move- 
ment were the most important factors in the prepa- 
ration for statehood, they must now support the 
State and invest it with those functions that are 
rightfully within its scope. 

The right-wing workers’ factions, on the other 
hand, enthusiastically welcome the reforms, deeming 
them a diminution of the workers’ power without 
realizing that they may with equal justification be 
considered a new lease on life. Thus, the changes intro- 
duced have the support of the right-wing workers’ 
factions; however, their motives are different and 
they aim at destroying the special character of the 
Histadrut, a tendency condemned by Mapai and also 
by Ahdut Haavoda and Mapam. 


[JN ORDER to understand the basic problems consti- 

tuting the main subjects of controversy in the 
May Histadrut elections, its history must be borne 
in mind. It was established, not by organizing work- 
ers who were actually being exploited by capitalists, 
but by creating the very class of workers themselves 
in what was then Palestine. The Histadrut trained 
men and women who had never done physical work 
before. At the same time it had to provide the 
sources of employment. 

Strange as it may seem, the Histadrut would per- 
haps never have become the economic power it is 
today, had it not been for that very group of people 
who today decry it as “‘a steam roller, a robot hold- 
ing monopolies that crush private enterprise.” Today, 
the General Zionists’ workers’ fraction emphatically 
claims that “we have no history before 1948.” It may 
well be that the workers’ fraction has not, but the 
General Zionists—with which it is affiliated—have. 
Its leaders are today to a large extent the same Jew- 
ish plantation-owners and entrepreneurs who favored 
the unorganized Arab worker who was cheap and 
not likely to organize, refusing to employ his Jewish 
colleague whose wages were higher and who used 
collective bargaining. These Jews even cooperated 
with the Turks and later with the British to suppress 
Jewish labor organization. 
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Under these circumstances there was no alterna- 
tive but to set up small cooperatives. They supplied 
the jobs the Jewish landowners refused to provide. 
They are today the largest enterprises of the Histad- 
rut: such as “Solel Boneh,” the large building and 
contracting society; “Tnuva,” marketing dairy pro- 
duce and vegetables; “Hamashbir Hamerkazi,” a 
consumers’ society. What sprang from weakness but 
the determination to survive in those early days of 
colonization, and from the unwillingness of Jewish 
capital to help those who were later to develop the 
country and set up the Jewish State, grew to be a 
formidable economic power. It is amusing to ponder 
on what would have happened had the Jewish plan- 
tation-owners shown more foresight and more sym- 
pathy for the workers’ national movement. 


Today these large economic enterprises are re- 
garded wtih deep distrust by the right-wing workers’ 
fractions who claim that they impede economic de- 
velopment and stifle private initiative. Some of them, 
indeed, while fulfilling tasks of national importance 
and undertaking functions that can only be dis- 
charged by capital not privately owned, have grown 
unwieldy and require reorganization. That this can 
be effected without endangering the stability of the 
workers’ or the nation’s economy, has been proved 
by the reforms introduced in “Solel Boneh.” When 
the first announcements of this policy were made, it 
was generally believed that they would either never 
be implemented or seriously jeopardize the entire 
economy of the country. Meanwhile, however, these 
reforms have become a fact without any of the dire 
prophecies having been fulfilled. 


HE OUTCOME of the 1955 polling gives a picture 

of the distribution of responsibility for the policy 
pursued in the last four years. Mapai (Israel Labor 
Party) obtained a total of 57% and Haoved Hadati 
(Mapai-affiliated religious fraction) 2%: together 
59%. This 59% represented Mapai’s strength in the 
Histadrut till the 1959 elections. The two minority 
labor parties, Ahdut Haavoda and Mapam, together 
obtained a total of 29.1%; and each as follows: 
Ahdut Haavoda 14.6%; Mapam 12.5%. 

Though theses parties often clash—with a sharp- 
ness intensified by the similarity of their platforms 
—it may safely be assumed that they would unite in 
case of a right-wing merger. This would doubtless 
lead to a united labor front of Mapai, Ahdut Ha- 
avoda and Mapam, a development considered desir- 
able and often recommended by Ben-Gurion. 

The General Zionists’ Workers’ fraction appeared 
in two separate lists in the 1955 elections; each group 
obtained 1.3%, which gave the party a total of 
2.6%. It should, however, be remembered that one 
group split from the party and joined Mapai, while 
the remaining group is at odds with the General 
Zionist headquarters which seems reluctant to sup- 
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port the workers’ fraction and certainly disinclined to 
finance its budget. 


The Oved Hatzioni, the Progressives’ workers’ frac- 
tion which dominates the Progressive Party, secured 
2%. If we assume that the General Zionists’ and the 
Progressives’ workers’ fractions could ever unite, this 
would still not make them formidable antagonists. A 
veritable landslide would be required to tip the scales 
in their favor. 

Besides, the chances of a merger are not very real 
in the case of the Progressives and the General Zion- 
ists. The two parties with which the workers’ fractions 
are affliated, are dissimilar almost to incompatibility: 
not due so much to their programs as to past as- 
sociations and affiliation. The Oved Hatzioni is lib- 
eral in outlook and the Progressives originated as a 
German-Jewish landsmanschaft. Though this feature 
has been glossed over and the original party-name of 
“Aliya Hadasha” (New Immigration) was changed 
to Progressives—since this is a catchy label in Israel 
—central European influence remains powerful in 
the Progressive Party. The trauma of Hitler days has 
never been completely overcome by many of its 
leaders and followers. It makes them hypersensitive 
and biased against Herut and allergic to that party’s 
love of the paraphenalia of militarism, parades, 
drum-beating, flag-waving and trumpet calls, and 
above all to its leader-cult that will forever remain 
associated with fascism to those Europeans who have 
gone through the experience of Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s regimes. 

Thus the Progressives will not lightly agree to join 
forces with the General Zionists who have just 
emerged from another of their periodical courtships 
by Herut. The smaller off-center party is, strangely 
enough, leaving the wooing to the stronger Herut 
party, but the attraction must be mutual since ne- 
gotiations only broke down after a common plat- 
form had been evolved and actually foundered on 
the rock of personalitiés—a formidable factor in 
Israeli politics. 

This leaves the Communists who obtained 4.1%. 
Their main strongholds are the Arab towns and 
villages where they pose as an anti-State element and 
make capital of the latent hatred for the Jewish 
State fanned by Nasser. However, the recent Nasser- 
Kassem interlude may have dampened their ardor. 


LL PARTIES left of Mapai claim that living stand- 
ards in Israel are not high enough. The Commu- 
nists are the most extreme and harp on the inevitable 
hardships of the unskilled workers, mainly employed 
in State-sponsored relief projects, and claim that a 
sharp decline of living standards is endangering the 
workers’ class. 
Ahdut Haavoda and Mapam would not go as far 
as the Communists but they advocate better pay for 
those at the bottom of the wage scale and preferen- 
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tial wages for physical workers and settlers in devel. 
opment areas. Mapam, pronouncedly Marxist though 
it has lost a great deal of its Soviet sympathies in the 
last few years, is in favor of the “class struggle” and 
for a policy promoting the pioneering spirit which 
it conceives mainly in terms of kibbutz life. 

Ahdut Haavoda came into existence in protes 
against Mapam’s former pro-Soviet leanings and 
fights shy of Marxist terminology. It does not speak 
of “class struggle” though it recommends preferep. 
tial pay for manual workers. Its more moderate at. 
titude and readiness to compromise is expressed in 
the statement of its political secretary that “we do 
not believe that the social and economic problems of 
the State can be solved through orientation toward; 
private capital. This is not based on reluctance to 
cooperate with it. We are in favor of attracting for. 
eign capital and its investment in the country ina 
productive form. But experience seems to show that 
any such capital brought into the country unacom- 
panied by immigration is doomed to failure. This was 
most clearly demonstrated during the period when a 
General Zionist Minister of Trade and Industry 
officiated.” 

Ahdut Haavoda emphasizes also that the class 
struggle in Israel historically tends to revolve around 
the use of capital rather than around wage policy. 
Both Mapam and Ahdut Haavoda would like to se 
Histadrut capital take preference over Government 
capital, while in turn Government capital is more 
desirable than private money. 

Here, the differences between the parties are most 
pronounced. Mapai’s policy is unambiguous: the His- 
tadrut must be geared to the needs of the present 
and must be reorganized and re-adjusted to reality. 
But its continued existence is essential to the State 
and to the workers’ community in the country. Un- 
der the special conditions of ‘ta development and 
immigration country,” more than a loose trade union 
asociation is needed and the principle of mutual aid 
and of a central policy that overrides narrow union 
considerations is vital to the economy of the State. 
Private capital is often and inevitably reluctant to 





tackle jobs that involve risk and is mainly guided 
by considerations of profit. Therefore, it is not 
likely to venture into development areas or start the 
production of basic commodities the market for 
which may not always be assured. In those cases) 
where private investors are willing to raise part of 
the money required for the establishment of new 
plants or factories, and where the Histadrut is con- 
vinced of their necessary character, partnerships art 
to be set up. But as long as there are wastelands in the 
country and economic pioneering is necessary i} 
order to redeem them, as long as economic initiative | 
is needed that does not look for immediate profit | 
but is prepared for a long-term policy, Histadrut| 
must preserve its flourishing cooperatives that att) 
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today a sure source of income but were once as dar- 
ing an attempt as today’s new factories are. To strike 
the balance between the two extremes of uncondi- 
tional support of every Histadrut economic activity 
4s a means of increasing the workers’ strength with- 
out regard to the general needs, on the one hand, 
and of opposition to any Histadrut initiative on the 
other, is Mapai’s present task. 


ITH RESPECT to wage policy, Mapai’s crusade for 

an understanding of the basic needs of the econ- 
omy has borne fruit. The principle that the workers’ 
real wages will rise in proportion to the output and 
that “when the economy thrives, the worker will 
thrive too” is becoming widely accepted. It is in the 
sphere of wage policy that the ned of the Histadrut 
to remain more than a mere trade union body, is 
most conspicuous. If the individual unions were per- 
mitted to determine their own policy, it could not 
be expected that wider considerations would rule 
their decisions. They would view the issue from their 
own angle and refuse to bear in mind the implica- 
tions of their wage policy on the economy as a whole. 


If the minority labor parties, on the other hand, 
were allowed to have their way, the momentary in- 
terests of the worker would be the criterion guiding 
their policy. They used to advocate wage increases 
on a general scale not so long ago, and the main 
reason for giving up this course might be found in 
the workers’ growing recognition that indiscriminate 
increases not justifled by the rise of production lead 
to inflationary pressure. The minority labor parties 
would prefer to channel off the sums earmarked for 
selective wage-increases—on which all agree now— 
to the underpriviliged, mainly the new immigrants. 
They suggest that the needs of the worker be the 
only criterion and that the necessities of the economy 
be disregarded. 

The right-wing workers’ fractions favor a trade 
union policy that strives for ‘‘a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth” and maintain that “there should 
be a floor below which nobody should sink, but no 
ceiling above to limit earnings.” This definition has 
replaced the General Zionist slogan “‘Let us live!” of 
the last Knesset elections: it tended to backfire and 
was interpreted as meaning “Let those who have 
get more, and let those who have not shift for them- 
selves,” 

The Oved Hatzioni demands that wage-increases 
should be determined entirely by the value of work, 
requesting “greater freedom for the individual and 
less Histadrut interference in, and influence on, the 
life of the worker; the spheres where the Histadrut 
operates should be limited, and housing schemes, 
health and other services to which the citizen is en- 
titled, should be provided by the State.” This, trans- 
lated into terms of Israeli reality, would mean 
preference for the upper-income brackets since “‘His- 
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tadrut influence” means—and should mean—the 
protection of the workers, especially those with low 
incomes, against exploitation (protection which in- 
evitably requires Histadrut intervention). 

Mapai takes a middle course. While it does not 
unconditionally accept the principle that the workers 
at the bottom of the scale must be encouraged by 
higher pay, it promotes training and vocational 
schemes that enable them to obtain better wages. 
Mapai is equally cautious in endorsing the criterion 
of the “value of the work” which would favor the 
few with high skills over the many still lacking 
them. Its conception of one integrated society that 
excludes the existence of two parallel societies that 
do not merge or even converge, is based on the rec- 
ognition of mutual responsibility. Not only must all 
citizens obtain equal opportunities but they must be 
put into a position where they can make use of 
them. Educational and vocational frameworks must 
be made available for all, veterans and new immi- 
grants, the better paid and those less paid alike. 


HOUGH THE Progressive Party traditionally claims 

to cater to the needs of the professional and aca- 
demic workers, and has proved of some attraction 
with its ideology defined by its leaders as “twentieth 
century liberalism, not in favor of laissez faire but 
of greater scope for individual initiative,” Mapai has 
actually succeeded in leading the professionals back 
to the labor movement. During the period between 
the 1955 and 1959 elections, departments for the 
professional workers have been opened both in the 
Histadrut and in Mapai aiming at bridging the gap 
between the intellectual and the labor movement. 
Though their demands have not been fulfilled in 
many instances, marked progress has been made, as 
election results in the unions of the engineers and 
the physicians have proved. Confidence, badly 
shaken during and after the profesionals’ strike in 
1955, has to a great extent been restored. The status 
of the professional that was minimized at the ex- 
pense of the manual worker has improved in the 
wake of revolution in the social structure of the 
population following mass immigration from Orien- 
tal countries. 

Ahdut Haavoda unconditionally opposes wage in- 
creases for the higher-paid workers, declaring that it 
does not sanction strikes of professionals since “in 
Israel the economically strongest elements seem to 
strike instead of the underpriviliged.” Ahdut Ha- 
avoda concludes that a trade union policy has been 
followed by Mapai that “hands out premiums to 
those who do unproductive work and shun pioneer- 
ing and productive work.” 

Mapam, on the other hand, backed the engineers 
in a recent strike, a policy which it justified by the 
claim that it saw in this bid for higher wages an 
attempt to make a breach in the Mapai-sponsored 
wage-freezing policy. This line has been condemned 
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by Ahdut Haavoda as opportunist and as dictated 
by the desire to secure votes at the expense of 
principles. 

The Oved Hatzioni and the General Zionists’ 
workers’ fractions are for a widening of the gap 
(differentiation in pay) and for greater differences 
between the wages of unskilled and qualified per- 
sons. This is a policy that, in the opinion of the 
minority labor parties, would only further increase 
the number of “unproductive workers, such as 
clerks, officials and persons employed in the services,” 
already considerable in Israel. 


“"Tyemocracy within the Histadrut” is a favorite 

slogan of the minority labor parties and aims 
at censuring Mapai’s undisguised bid for a clear and, 
if possible, strong majority within the Histadrut. 
A Mapam leader, Mr. Yaari, declared in a speech that 
“Mapai has again started to fortify its position as 
sole ruler in the Histadrut and in the State, but the 
worker in Israel is aware of the necessity of prevent- 
ing Mapai from ruling supreme. The worker needs 
us....” In these sentences, Mapam is not so much 
announcing its own bid for power—a legitimate 
goal in any democracy—as it is condemning the 
aspiration to a majority and the possible achievement 
of this as undemocratic. It is overlooked—wilfully 
or perhaps instinctively—both by Mapam and Ahdut 
Haavoda, that elections held constitutionally and 
regularly safeguard democracy and that the voter 
has every opportunity of trying to elect whom he 
“needs.” Besides, most modern democracies operate 
by permitting one party to attain a majority and 
then to run the country during the period allotted by 
the constitution. 

The Oved Hatzioni modifies the attitude of the 
minority labor parties and declares itself on princi- 
ple in favor of a coalition. It believes that this makes 
for wiser rule and a more moderate course and is 
desirable in the interests of the community. In the 
case of the Histadrut the Oved Hatzioni would like 
party rule to be eliminated. 

In line with these interpretations of the desirable 
form of Histadrut management none of the parties 
considers itself an alternative to Mapai. The minority 
labor parties maintain that an increase of their power 
is essential because it is the only effective means of 
preventing Mapai’s liaison with the right-wing work- 
ers’ fractions. They claim to see the influence of 
the right-wing fractions in Mapai—whose economic 
tendencies appear to them dangerous and smacking 
of General Zionist trends—and feel they can only 
counteract it through larger numbers. 

The right-wing workers’ fractions, on the other 
hand, believe that any strength accruing to the 
minority labor parties would slow down the tempo 
of the reforms they claim to have initiated or at 
least advocated. They hope that any addition to 
their power as a result of the elections might help 
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them to press for a reduction of the scope of His. 
tadrut activities and lead to their restriction. They 
aim at transforming it into an ordinary trade union 
organization, and deny the need for the Histadryt 
to undertake special tasks as required by the specific 
socio-economic climate of Israel. 


THE TWO minority labor parties show great loyalty 

—or tenacity bordering on obstinacy—to pre. 
State conceptions, whereas Mapai is determined to 
come to terms with reality and accept its dictates, 
This is condemned as exaggerated pragmatism by 
the minority labor parties but Mapai defends this 
attitude as free from the fetters of dogmatism of 
which it accuses Ahdut Haavoda and, above all, 
Mapam. It maintains that its own strength lies in 
resilience and the readiness to adjust to the present. 

The General Zionists’ labor fraction, again, de- 
tects too much “charity” in Mapai’s approach. It 
interprets the welfare state not as one based on the 
principle of mutual aid—a term it rejects as anach- 
ronistic and belonging to the Tolstoyan period of 
socio-religious mysticism—but as a state that pro- 
vides those services to which the citizen is entitled. 
However, the welfare state appears to the General 
Zionist workers’ fraction as a temporary condition, 
not an an aim in itself. 

It also criticizes all labor parties for the religious 
fervor with which politics are conducted and con- 
siders the indifference to politics that is beginning 
to be felt among the public a positive factor. It 
condemns the humorless passion with which labor 
politicians fight. Here, again, Mapai could argue 
that this is not a question of political programs but 
of a mentality not so much conditioned by principles 
as by background and education. The younger 
generation in all parties is less emotionally involved. 
However, it is doubtful whether a lessening of the 
tension is to the advantage of a country that needs 
political consciousness to prevent the perpetuation 
of certain defects of society that are unavoidable 
in an “immigration” country. The fact that the 
underprivileged are almost completely identical with 
the new immigrants who in turn are in overwhelming 
majority Oriental Jews, is significant enough and 


requires vigilance and the full acceptance of mutual | 


responsibility. 

This may also supply the answer to the Oved 
Hatzioni that demands a welfare state in terms of 
prosperity and admits the need for social security 





for the worker though it adds that he enjoys 2 | 


greater measure of it than in other countries. Its 
definition of the welfare state as envisaged by its 


leaders as a community neither entirely capitalist | 


nor entirely socialist is elaborated by the emphasis 
on the restriction of Histadrut interference. This, 


in the reality of present-day Israel, can only mean | 


leaving those who cannot help themselves to their | 


own devices. 
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June, 1959 


apal is aware of the fact that a great deal of the 

criticism of the execution of its policy is based 

on facts, and that errors of judgment and blunders 

have been made. The work achieved seems to show 

that the accomplishments far outnumber the de- 

fects, and where mistakes have been made the at- 
tempt to correct them has followed. 

There are no facile answers to the serious ques- 
tions posed by the immigrants of Israel. The danger 
of the emergence of a permanent class of under- 
privileged, ominously identical with the Oriental 
newcomers, is there, and cannot be denied. But 
Mapai believes that wage increases alone cannot solve 
the problem but the acceptance of a community 
of destiny and the systematic integration of new im- 
migrants into the cadres trained for leadership will. 

Relief work in Government-sponsored projects 
may not offer an ideal answer to the needs of un- 
skilled workers. Mapai, however, prefers this form 
of employment to the unemployment insurance 
suggested by Mapam and the General Zionist work- 
ers’ fraction (though for different reasons). It 
claims that relief work is at least a temporary so- 
lution that prevents the dangers of idleness. 

Mapai pledges itself, neither to attempt to make 
the Histadrut a “state within a state” nor to allow 
it to be reduced to a mere trade union that cannot 
meet the challenge of development, but to keep it 
an organization serving the needs of the State 
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and the workers’ community. It points to the fact 
that living standards have actually risen and that 
its policy will stimulate economic development and 
thus safeguard further improvements. 

Mapai has the courage of risking criticism by tak- 
ing measures even in an election year which it 
deems necessary for the State but which are un- 
popular. It does not promise wonder drugs and 
admits that its objectives can only be achieved by 
plodding work and perseverence. Mapai’s influence 
on the workers is based on its close touch with 
reality and on the qualities of leadership within its 
ranks, on the experience, adaptability and the sound 
common sense demonstrated by its actual policy. 

The Histadrut elections are thus an interesting, 
though not absolutely reliable, forecast of the general 
election trends and reflect the moods of the popu- 
lation. But above all they determine the status and 
role of the Histadrut within the new society emerg- 
ing in the young state. 


According to present returns, it appears that Mapai has 
more delegates to the Histadrut’s ninth annual convention 
than all six other parties combined. It received more than 
55% of all votes cast and together with Oved Hadati 
(Religious Workers) will have 57% or 58%. Abdut 
Avodah, to the left of Mapai, has about 17%2% of the 
votes, and Mapam about 124%2%. The Communists (who 
received 4% of the votes in the last election) have now 
only a negligible number. About 80% of the Arab mem- 
bers of Histadrut voted for Mapai. 





Milk and Money 


by Hadassah Gillon 


"Tue NEw settlers look upon agriculture not only 
as the means of existence but as the source of new 
national life,” wrote Dr. A. Ruppin. “They feel that 
they are laying the foundations of a new Jewish 
community in Palestine .. . . The monotonous labor 
behind the plough is connected by many fine-spun 
threads with the distant future in which the work 
will be continued by new generations of free Jewish 
peasants.” 
This mystical dedication to agriculture has been 
a cornerstone of Zionism for almost eighty years. 
“Striking roots in the soil” and “making the desert 
bloom like a rose” have been more than metaphors 
for propaganda; they have been literal statements of 
sociological and economic policy. “They sought to 
create a refuge and a citadel for their people,” wrote 
Elazari-Volcani about the Second Aliya. “This they 
could not find in mere ownership of the soil, but 
only in actual labor of the hardest kind, and this for 
both ethical and national reasons.” The pioneers 
turned passionately against Ahad Ha’am’s argu- 


ments that the power of the Jews lay in the “brains 
and capital” and not in a “village mass population of 
poor laborers and peasants.” 

Thus the spiritual redemption of the Jewish 
people — and the economy of the Yishuv in Manda- 
tory days—was predicated on that famous theory 
of the pyramid, the need for Jews to establish a 
broad base of agricultural laborers. “In Israel, agri- 
culture assumes a peculiar significance because the 
whole process of Jewish return to recognized nation- 
hood was conceived as a return to the soil,” wrote 
Haim Halperin. “A nation without peasants rooted 
in the soil was held to be an inconceivable abstrac- 
tion. This tenet shaped the character and the course 
of the national movement.” 

The prototype of the “New Jew” was a member 
of the elite corps of kibbutzniks, blue-shirted, work- 
ing with his hoe from dawn to sunset, dancing the 
hora through the night, resisting both malaria and 
Arab enemies wtih iron disdain. They overcame a 
hostile agricultural environment composed of inad- 
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equate water supplies, poor and ravaged soil, disease 
and inadequate experience. The cooperative farms of 
Israel also provided the boys and girls who formed 
the hard cores and the leaders of Palmach and 
Hagana. 


Thus Jews abandoned the middle-class habitat 
into which they had been forced by generations of 
restriction. The success of this simultaneous redemp- 
tion of man and soil was so great that it has made 
possible agricultural transformations which have im- 
pressed the world—the draining of the marshes 
of Jezreel and the Huleh, the settlement of the west- 
ern and northern Negev, the afforestation and or- 
chards on the hills of Judea, Samaria and Ephraim. 

It was, therefore, perhaps fitting that the Tenth 
Anniversary Year should end with a blaze of agri- 
cultural splendors. The First International Farmers’ 
Convention, the Agronomists’ Symposium, the Cit- 
rus Festival and the Agricultural Exhibition at- 
tracted hundreds of farmers and top agriculturists 
from 31 different countries. Among the visitors who 
came to pay tribute to Israel’s agricultural marvels 
were three ministers of agriculture, five directors- 
general and eight world-famous professors. “‘Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war” — 
Israel’s victories in the Negev are no less famous than 
her military successes in the adjoining desert of Sinai. 


UT BEHIND the facade there are indications of psy- 

chological, technical and economic stresses in Is- 
rael’s agriculture. At a conference of Negev settle- 
ments held this spring at the famous Gaza-border 
kibbutz of Sa’ad, settlers asked bitterly whether 
their sacrifices still had any point to them? What, 
they demanded of the Prime Minister, had become 
of that famous pyramid of Ruppin’s? Relatives liv- 
ing in the cities told them that the day of the pio- 
neer was over, that it was high time that they settled 
down and became civil servants, or employees of the 
Jewish Agency or of Histadrut, or soldiers, or any- 
thing other than farmers on the frontier. Further- 
more, the prices they were receiving for making the 
desert bloom made it pointless to gain a harvest from 
an unwilling soil and they complained that the 
Negev was not getting sufficient water from the 
Yarkon pipeline. 

That the complaints were not made by irre- 
sponsibles appears from the fact that similar criti- 
cisms were voiced immediately afterwards at a con- 
ference of Moshavim by such important farmers’ 
representatives as Shmuel Dayan, M. K., a farmer 
from Nahalal, and by Itzhak Korn, General Secre- 
tary of the Moshav Movement. 

What has gone wrong? Is it simply a case of 
“being better to travel hopefully than to arrive,” of 
the shadow that falls between conception and crea- 
tion? Have Israeli pioneers overcome such formid- 
able obstacles only to find disillusion? 
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It is illuminating to consider the agricultural 
problems faced and overcome and those yet to be 
surmounted. When the frontiers of Israel emerged 
from the armistice agreements in 1949, it was found 
that the total area of the country was 20.7 million 
dunam. 5.5 million dunam are considered suitable 
for cultivation. 2 million dunam can be used for 
natural pasture and 2 million for afforestation. 3,67 
million dunam are formed by the rocky, eroded hills 
and 379,000 dunam are sand dunes. The remainder 
consists of arid Negev lying south of Beersheba. Des. 
pite the fact that the country is so small, there are 
great variations in climate, rainfall and soil between 
the coastal plain, the Jordan Valley, the hill country 
and the Negev. The most common of the better 
types of soil is Mediterranean red earth which js 
found in most of the long-cultivated parts of the 
country, but soil types range from black peat in the 
Huleh region to yellow loess in the northern, western 
and central Negev. Annual rainfall varies from 37.4 
inches in upper Galilee to 1.2 inches in Eilat, with 
the average in the fertile plains about 20 inches, 
Twenty-four inches is the annual rainfall of Lon- 
don: unfortunately, Israel’s rain is confined to fierce 
storms falling within a period of three winter 
months, followed by long, dry summers. 


With such physical conditions — the larger part 
of the land an arid eroded wilderness and rainfall 
treacherous — Israel’s only agricultural hope has 
been irrigation and the application of science and 
energy. The old adage, “In desert lands water is the 
key to life’ — which governs the entire Middle East 
even more than oil — is certainly true of the Jewish 
homeland. Irrigation increases yields from four to 
seven times; even the loess soils of the Negev, given 
water, have proved fertile. In the course of the last 
decade the amount of irrigation water available has 
been increased from 230 million cubic meters in 
1947 to 1,025 million cubic meters in 1957. Israel's 
plans include the exploitation of four water sources 
— underground, flood, purified sewage effluent and 
running waters. The number of wells has been 
doubled and a number of reservoirs have been built 
in the Negev to trap flood waters pouring down the 


wadis. Purified effluent from Tel Aviv sewage waters | 


is being directed into the second Yarkon line. 


UT FoR the most part the country must rely on 

the use of the Yarkon, Kishon and Jordan 
Rivers. The Yarkon-Negev pipeline diverts most of 
the Yarkon water for 100 kilometers to the western 
Negev. The Kishon Reservoir has exploited this 
source to the full. Work has started on the Jordan 
project. But despite all these efforts Israeli engineers 
fear that even after exploiting every possibility of 
finding water for irrigation they will reach a maxi- 


mum of just under 2 billion cubic meters per annum 


and that this will be sufficient for irrigation of only 
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half the 5% million dunam arable land available. 
What is to happen to the other 234 million dunam 
of irrigable land? This is the problem dominating 
the thinking of all Israel’s farmers, water engineers 
and agronomists: where will water come from once 
the Jordan plan is complete, the second Yarkon and 
the Tel Aviv sewage deviation lines laid, all the 
storm waters trapped? 

Not everybody is as pessimistic as the experts. 
Some hope to find deep reserves of underground 
water as yet undiscovered. The very optimistic place 
their faith in the recovery of fresh water from 
brackish — even, some say, from the sea. Dr. Boyko 
of the Agricultural Research Institute maintains that 
sea water can be used to irrigate certain sandy soils 
without distilling it. Professor Haim Halperin sug- 
gested at the Agronomists’ Symposium that gloom 
should be tempered by the rider that the present 
limit is only the maximum expected according to 
current hydrological knowledge: he quoted instances 
from the past to prove that the event can defeat the 
prediction. Professor Evenari believes that the cen- 
tral Negev can be irrigated by rainwater according 
to a system used by the Naboteans and next fall he 
will live in the desert to prove his theory. 

However consoling such ideas may be, and with 
due respect to the undoubted brilliance of the men 
offering them as comfort, the present situation is 
that Israel’s agriculture is being planned under the 
shadow of giant question marks: if the country can 
foresee no other water after reaching 2 billion cubic 
meters, how redeem the wilderness? And where 
should the available water go — to what area and 
for what crops? 


IVEN sufficient water and arable land, a third fac- 

tor is still needed in the production of plenty: 
the application by man of his energy and knowledge. 
It is trite to observe that we are living through an 
Agricultural Revolution as dramatic as was the In- 
dustrial Revolution. In America and Europe the 
scientist and engineer behind the farmer are freeing 
man from his servitude to his environment. With 
fertilizers, suitable crops and selective breeding we 
can “remold the world nearer to our heart’s desire.” 
Israel is fortunate that even before statehood her ag- 
riculture was founded by the most up - to - date 
thought of the men in the laboratories. 

Today research work is done by the govern- 
ment’s Agricultural Research Institute, the Faculty 
of Agriculture of the Hebrew University, and the 
Haifa Technion. Admittedly the liaison between re- 
search and advanced education leaves a great deal to 
be desired and falls woefully short of the high degree 
of cooperation found in the United States. (At the 
moment, efforts are being made to fuse the research 
station and the faculty into an Institute of Agricul- 
ture, a development devoutly to be desired). Fur- 
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thermore, the financial allocation to agricultural re- 
search is ludicrously low and compares most unfavor- 
ably with amounts spent by small countries in 
Europe, as a result of which research workers are 
obliged to spread their interests over many fields and 
to waste time in secretarial activities. Nevertheless, 
the scientists are eager and dedicated, many of them 
brilliant and all of them alert to developments abroad. 


There is close contact between Israel and West- 
ern countries, particularly America, with many 
scientists, engineers and agriculturists going abroad 
for advanced study and experts from the West com- 
ing to Israel to consult and advise. 

In Greece there is a magnificent research station 
only a mile away from a field where farmers are 
using techniques unchanged through centuries. It is 
not sufficient to have good scientists: their discover- 
ies have to be translated immediately into practice 
on the farm. There has to be a close connection 
between research and practical agriculture or the 
great discoveries will remain of text-book interest 
only. 

Fortunately, Israel’s farmers are educated and 
enlightened: Ahad Ha’am’s ideal has merged with 
A. D. Gordon’s. Farmers of the kibbutzim and the 
older moshavim rank with the most progressive ag- 
riculturists in the world. From the ranks of those 
who are on, or who have left, the cooperative farms 
have come instructors to carry their knowledge into 
the new immigrant communities. In addition, all 
Israeli agriculture is permeated by the principle of 
cooperation. The different kibbutz movements, and 
the moshav movement, have powerful and alert cen- 
tral organizations. All the branches of agriculture, 
such as that of citrus and bananas, have their organi- 
zations helping to apply the results of basic research 
practically and quickly. 

The cumulative effects of the union of science, 
irrigation and energy are that Israel today is once 
more flowing with milk and honey. From the ration- 
ing and scarcity in the four years that followed 
statehood so that the situation was even more se- 
vere than in England during World War II, Israel 
has moved into an era of abundance. Dairies have 
improved the quality of their stock through artifi- 
cial insemination to such an extent that the produc- 
tion per cow has risen from 70 liters of milk in 1950 
to 94. Israel has more milk and dairy products than 
can be sold at present prices. Selective breeding has 
also multiplied yields of chicken runs. Eggs and 
chicken meat are a glut on the markets. The immi- 
grants taken “From Ship to Village” were put at 
once to vegetable growing: so successful and adept 
did they prove themselves that last year there were 
gluts of tomatoes, carrots, cucumbers and onions. 
Bitter farmers were ploughing back into the soil 
their unsold products, an astonishing development in 
a country that only a few years ago was receiving 
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food parcels from anxious aunts and uncles in the 
United States. 


HE SATURATION of the local market was not un- 

expected. For some years the Government has been 
urging farmers to grow export and industrial crops. 
There has been an enormous increase in the number 
of dunam put under citrus — Israel’s most famous 
and important money-spinner. The plan is to reach 
350,000 dunam yielding 24 million cases annually, 
double the present output. Improved pest control, 
the reorganization of the groves so that work can be 
done by tractor instead of by hand, the use of fer- 
tilizers and irrigation, vastly improved packing and 
marketing arrangements, have all increased the pro- 
ductivity of the groves considerably. But will Israel 
manage to sell so many more Jaffas in competition 
with Spain and other Mediterranean countries? The 
fruit is surely the best orange in the world, but turn- 
ing what is called in Hebrew the “golden apple” 
into hard currency will depend on salesmanship as 
well as quality. 


The other suggested change in Israeli traditional 
mixed farming, based on the animal-crop cycle, 
with natural fertilizer returned to the earth which 
in turn yields fodder for livestock, is the growing of 
cotton, ground nuts and the sugar beet for industry. 
The original intention was to produce long-staple 
pima cotton for export, but the local textile market 
has proved so eager to buy short-staple accala that 
farmers have concentrated on it (it is far easier to 
cultivate and to harvest) almost to the exclusion of 
pima. This suffers the further disadvantage of having 
to be sold in competition with world prices. Can 
Israel compete with Asian countries producing cot- 
ton with cheap labor? 

Groundnuts have proved to be an excellent 
product for export. The cost of sugar beet is still 
high. All these crops are still in the experimental 
stage and markets are by no means assured. 

Thus Israel moves into the second decade with 
the land flowing with milk — but farmers are won- 
dering where they will get money for it. The push- 
button plenty has put the country for the first time 
in its history in a position where production exceeds 
effective economic demand. Israeli farmers wonder 
bitterly whether we are reaching the stage of having 
to dump their products into the sea. If tomatoes 
produced at Kfar Warberg are unsold, what then is 
the value of the miracle of growing tomatoes at Nit- 
sana deep in the Negev? What becomes of the entire 
dream of land redemption if harvesting has no 
point? This is a new crisis racking the country’s ag- 
riculture and testing long-established ideals. The 
bitterness is aggravated by the lack of capital and de- 
lays in making Government and Jewish Agency 
payments which force the farmers into the hands of 
the moneylenders. 
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On the other hand, it seems absurd to say that 
local markets are saturated when large numbers of 
the population are social cases or relief workers who 
live just above starvation level, while bread Continues 
to dominate the average housewife’s breadbasket, 
Increased allowances to social cases would be one Way 
of increasing effective buying power without paying 
subsidies to farmers. It is unbelievable that Israel wil] 
resolve the paradox of hunger in the midst of plenty 
by destroying the plenty. 


HE OTHER means of increasing sales would be by 

extensive educational and advertising campaigns, 
The country has been for so long a producet’s para. 
dise that the sellers have made little effort to substi. 
tute large turnover at lower prices for fewer sales at 
high prices. Increased sales depend on changing food 
habits, particularly among Israelis from Oriental 
countries, and people are notoriously rigid in such 
habits; on the other hand, America has proved that 
even the most obstinate diets yield to salesmanship, 
Israelis must learn to eat less bread. Most of the 
wheat consumed is imported, costing some $30 mil- 
lion a year. In 1958, Israelis ate 258,000 tons of 
wheat, an average of 116 kilograms per person, com- 
pared with America’s average 73 kilograms in 1946 
(the present figure for the United States is much 
lower). 


Nor must it be forgotten that the country is 
subject to waves of immigration which change de- 
mand overnight. Although it is fashionable today 
to talk about industrialization, more and yet more 
industrialization, the experience of the first decade 
shows that Israel’s farmers turned their farms into 
agricultural factories more efficient than the factories 
built by townsmen. Despite all the talk, the vast 
majority of the new immigrants still work in ag- 
riculture. Present plans to settle 200,000 in the 
Negev alone, and many thousands in Galilee and 
Adullam, all postulate dependence on the land. To 
change a horse which has brought the rider acros 
so many deserts is not only unkind but also unwise. 
It is worth recalling that while Israel has problems | 








of abundance, the rest of Asia and Africa suffer | 
from starvation. Israel’s farmers have put her on the | 
side of the developed countries. As Ben-Gurion told 
the Sa’ad Conference, the need for pioneers is 
acute as ever it was in A. D. Gordon’s time and they 
are still the elite of the country, without whom the 
ingathering of the exiles would be impossible. This | 
holds true even if they use tractors instead of 
ploughs. i 

f 


Perhaps, in conclusion, it is fitting to quote the | 
remarks made at the Agricultural Convention by 
Professor Lowdermilk, the man who has been the | 
inspiration of so much of Israel’s modern agriculture: | 
“The Israelis are showing how a wasted and damaged | 
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and can be restored by research, by applied science, 
by agricultural technology, by restoring and ampli- 
fying the principle of contour farming and by hard 
work. These remarkable achievements make of Israel 
a pilot project for the surrounding Middle East and 
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for most of the countries of the world where ag- 
rarian subsistence economies prevail. This includes 
nearly two-thirds of mankind. These achievements 
inspire the hope of winning the race with famine by 
civilization.” 





Cochin Jews Build a Village 


by Emanuel Shimoni 


On leaving a kibbutz, Emanuel Shimoni, a 
young graduate of Witwatersrand University, 
South Africa, decided to spend two years help- 
ing new immigrants to settle down in a coop- 
erative village in a development area. With his 
wife and young baby they went to Mesilat Zion 
in the Jerusalem Corridor. Apart from bis 
survey of the general problems arising in the 
village, his supplementary true incidents illus- 
trate clearly some of the human maierial being 
absorbed in the country. 


H” THE Jews of Mesilat Zion been asked where 
they wanted to settle when they arrived in 
Israel, it is unlikely that they would have known 
what to answer. In any event, they were not asked, 
and were taken directly to Mesilat Zion, a moshav 
(cooperative village) in the Jerusalem Corridor. 
Originally inhabited by Yemenite Jews, the site of 
the settlement is a hillside reclaimed by the J. N. F. 
and made habitable by the creation of a series of 
terraces and internal roads. Arable lands surround 
the moshay in the form of a large valley and a series 
of smaller valleys which led to or from the large one. 
Planned for fifty agricultural settlers plus another 
ten or so communal workers and tradesmen, the 
livelihood of the inhabitants is based upon vineyards 
and fruit trees, vegetable and poultry farming. 
When the truckloads of Cochin Jews arrived at the 
site and the houses were allocated, the male arrivals 
looked around with mixed feelings of apathy and 
wonder. The women immediately set about cleaning 
the houses and making them habitable. 

The majority of the present inhabitants of the 
village came to Israel in 1953 after a sojourn of 
many centuries in the Diaspora. The color of their 
skin, the texture of the hair and typically Indian 
features vouch for a long stay in India and their 
physical identification with their surroundings. Their 
familiarity with the Hebrew prayer book and fer- 
vent adherence to the Jewish festivals and the Sab- 
bath vouch for their Jewish origin. They still repeat 
the legend: many centuries ago, when their fore- 
fathers migrated to India, they came into contact 
with hostile Indian tribes. The latter were more 
powerful and carried off their women. The natural 


outcome was that they, in self-preservation, took 
Indian women as their wives. The historical ac- 
curacy of the legend is not crucial; the conclusion, 
however, is interesting. Physically defeated, they 
emerged culturally and religiously intact, passing 
the customs on to later generations and retaining 
their Jewish heritage largely unchanged up to the 
present day. 

They all come from the province of Cochin, in 
southwest India. Most of them lived in smaller towns 
although a few were educated in Bombay. The cul- 
tural level is low — very few received any sort of 
secondary education. The large percentage is literate 
however—in Malbarit, an Indian dialect. Virtually 
all can read and recite the prayers in Hebrew. 

In Cochin, the vast majority were petty traders. 
A few clerks, one apprentice, a number of govern- 
ment-employed menial workers account for the rest. 
The spiritual leader of the community was the 
chazan (cantor or “rabbi”) who also served as 
shochet (ritual slaughterer) and mohel (who per- 
forms circumcision). A low standard of living, un- 
hygienic conditions, and an unstable economic posi- 
tion resulted in an underdeveloped individual, small 
of stature. 

Isolated from other Jewish communities, their 
religious fervor was not diminished. The communal 
framework was a religious one, centered around the 
synagogues and based upon the same precepts that 
nurtured Jewish communities all over the world. It 
is difficult to describe them as Zionists in the modern 
political sense, although the hope and prayer for a 
return to Zion was dear to them. Thus, when the 
Jewish Agency began to organize the immigration 
from India, they met it with enthusiasm. 

Their cultural segregation, a not unnatural con- 
dition in India, the land of many religions and a 
multitude of cults, and the limited size of the com- 
munity, led to a great deal of inbreeding. The result 
today is that among the Cochin immigrants there is 
scarcely a family not related by birth or marriage to 
all the others. 

Little or no anti-Semitism was experienced in 
India. There were no “ghetto” conditions, but from 
choice they lived a culturally segregated existence. 
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Birth control was unknown, infant mortality high 
and families large. The social structure was to a large 
extent built around the family and immediate re- 
lations. Within the family, the father held a position 
of authority and prestige. Men ate alone and before 
the women did. If an honored guest ate in the house, 
the head of the household served him, while the 
women kept discreetly out of sight. 


Ceremonial meals were very popular: at festivals, 
weddings and funerals, and after a “vow had been 
vowed.” Indeed, the social prestige of a person was 
in proportion to the size and nature of the feast. The 
sums spent on such occasions were often out of all 


proportion to the amount that the person could 
afford. 


HE INTEGRATION of this community into Israel 

has been a difficult process — one which has not 
yet terminated. The impact of new conditions — 
social, economic, physical and cultural — caused an 
upheaval in the way of life of the Cochin Jews from 
which they have not yet completely recovered. The 
old values were pushed into the background, the 
new values have not yet been completely assimilated 
into the community as a whole; old conceptions were 
inapplicable, new ones difficult to understand; the 
old generation changed slowly, the youngsters more 
quickly — causing a breach between the two; in 
fact, this community exemplifies the well-known 
phenomenon of an undeveloped culture suddenly 
confronted with a more advanced culture and all the 
consequences arising therefrom. The gradual tran- 
sition, signs of which, after some five years, are now 
coming to the surface, can be traced through the 
various phases of life as the Cochin Jews experienced 
it at Mesilat Zion. 


Physically, they were as unsuitable as it is possible 
to be for the trying conditions of agriculture in the 
hill regions of Israel. Far from robust, not very in- 
genious, with little initiative and no background of 
physical labor, they began their agricultural training 
as complete novices. For the first three years, they 
were employed by various companies who farmed 
the moshav’s land and paid them a daily wage. 
This process enabled them gradually to become ac- 
quainted with the daily routine of the farmer, and 
provided them with a rudimentary agricultural 
training. Subsequently, a slow process of allocating 
the lands was begun. Two years ago each family was 
given one dunam, and each season more was added 
until today each family is working its own vineyard 
and vegetable patch — some twelve dunam in all. 

The two basic difficulties — physical integration 
and economic adaption — have been solved in vary- 
ing degrees. The older generation will never become 
physically integrated to the physical effort required 
by the successful agriculturalist. The younger gen- 
eration adapted itself to the new conditions and is 
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well on the way to complete integration. The chil. 
dren born and raised on the moshav will, of cours 
not face this problem at all. 


Economic adaption is a different matter, The 
farmer in the moshav requires a degree of individual 
initiative combined with mutual cooperation. The 
moshav ovdim is an agricultural organization based 
upon very definite principles of social and economic 
organization, which crystalized after many years of 
trial and error. The modern constitution of the mo. 
shav is an advanced form of cooperative farmin 
formulated and practiced by enlightened and edy. 
catea people who, at all stages, were fully conscious 
of the principles governing their form of life. His. 
toric circumstances placed an entirely different cate. 
gory of person within the same framework. The 
Cochin Jews were not, at best, capable of the initia. 
tive necessary for the successful farmer. The need 
for continual investment in the farm, the plowing 
back of profits and the devotion to livestock are 
things that are not learned within a day. The settlers 
of Mesilat Zion are still far from understanding the 
vital import of these functions for the farmer, and 
hence their economic progress is proportionately slow. 

The significance of cooperation, of mutual assist- 
ance and sharing the means of production are a far 
cry from the conceptions and values to which the 
Cochin Jew has been accustomed. On the contrary: 
competition and self-interest are the principles he 
understands best. Cooperation is very limited — and 
where it exists, it is between close relations — and 
factions are often at each other’s throats at the 
slightest provocation. 

Finally, the feeling of belonging to the land, and 
of the land belonging to one, is fundamental for any 
“moshavnik.” Despite the continuous process of 
gradual allocation of land to the settlers, the desire 
to work one’s own land is not yet sufficiently strong 
to overcome the lack of confidence to undertake an 
economic venture on an independent basis. Although 
in theory all the lands have been allocated, the set- 
tlers are continually tempted to avoid the responsi- 
bility entailed, and would probably be willing to 
hand back the land and go back to a daily wage. 
This expresses itself in the exaggerated dependence on 
the instructors regarding every phase of development. 


OCIAL convention and custom were the only forms 
of internal authority in Cochin. In matters con- 
cerning marriage, etc., the voice of the elders carried 
weight, but in other spheres there was no framework 
of definite authority. In the cooperative village of 
new immigrants there is a very definite framework 
of authority. The madrichim (instructors), repre- 
senting the settlement authorities, were the first 
form of authority. As long as they held the reins of 
government in their own hands, no special problems 
were encountered. The normal course of events was, 
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of course, the handing over of authority to the in- 
habitants themselves by gradual steps. This process 
brought with it the first serious social problems. 


The concepts of a general meeting, an elected 
committee and office-bearers, and the authority 
yested in these were completely foreign to the Co- 
chin settlers. It is only of late that they have begun 
to grasp that is is possible for them to make deci- 
jons, a8 a community, concerning their own com- 
munal and economic affairs. The fact that such de- 
cisions, adopted by a majority, are binding on all 
the members, is not easily understood. Today, the 
committee, elected at the general meeting, cannot 
be said to be the authoritative force within the com- 
munity. That its decisions are carried into effect is 
due more to the influence of the instructors than to 
the influence of the committee on the community. 
The chairman of the committee is merely a figure- 
head, the secretary a technical functionary without 
real influence on policy, as is the case in more de- 
veloped moshavim. 

The reasons for this situation are numerous. First, 
of course, is the novelty of these arrangements to 
the community as a whole. Discarding this fact, 
however, there are various objective reasons why 
democracy as practiced here is not real. 

The greatest difficulty is the immediate distrust of 
a member of their own community who assumes a 
position of authority and the tendency to rely on 
the outsider. “There is no prophet within his own 
town” graphically illustrates the prevalent attitude. 
Simultaneously, the office-bearers evince little under- 
standing of their function — to serve the common 
good; and they tend to utilize their offices in order 
to further their own interests. Thus faith in the 
elected body and officers on the one hand, and ob- 
jectivity and lack of prejudice on the other are the 
two biggest stumbling blocks to real democracy. 


Apart from the very real economic and social 

problems encountered by this community, the 
transplantation of a people has had very serious cul- 
tural consequences. In India, the community had 
over a period of centuries adapted cultural and re- 
ligious values to suit the particular conditions of 
their environment. Centered on religion, based on 
family authority, assimilating oriental apathy (as 
well as definite behavioristic patterns), society was 
within its narrow limitations ordered and defined. 

Suddenly, overnight (literally) they were con- 
veyed to the midst of an environment where values 
of a different kind operate and influence society. The 
whole problem of authority, apart from its very 
important functional significance, constituted and 
still constitutes a source of friction. The elders are 
no longer the influential members of society. They 


_ are replaced by the members of the elected commit- 


tee, who are almost invariably the younger members 
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who know Hebrew and understand better the new 
functioning of society. The relative importance of 
the club-room and the synagogue is another source 
of friction. The older members of the community 
retain their orthodoxy and observances; the younger 
generation slowly but surely is influenced by the 
surroundings and become less observant. Conse- 
quently, friction builds up between the older and 
the younger generation. 


A far more serious problem emerges, however, 
when old values are discarded and not replaced. The 
values of modern Israel are the heritage of genera- 
tions of striving for the homeland — political, lin- 
guistic and romantic. Pioneering, self-denial, sacri- 
fice for an ideal and national service are among the 
fundamentals of Israeli culture. Like all values they 
are imbibed with the environment, with the circum- 
stances, with the experiences of the time. They can- 
not be taught or learned in schoolroom fashion; they 
must be lived. 


The young Jew from Cochin, thrown into the 
new environment, sees that he is different, and easily 
discards the values his fathers have nurtured. He at- 
tempts to grasp the new values and is more often 
than not foiled. Instead of grasping values, he 
grasps tangible things — a higher standard of living, 
a striving for authority, a desire to possess. The fact 
that even the sabra generation (which provides the 
nucleus of the band of instructors) is itself going 
through a spiritual crisis does not make it any easier 
for the new immigrant to pinpoint values and emu- 
late them. The fact that careerism, materialism and 
egoism are providing strong competition to the val- 
ues of the pre-State and immediate post-State years, 
serves to confuse and disturb one seeking a new set 
of values. Naturally he grasps the more easily at- 
tained objectives, and strives to improve himself 
materially rather than spiritually. 


NE Hopes — and there is a fairly strong proba- 

bility that the hope will be realized — that the 
young generation, that generation educated in Israel, 
will survive both the economic problems as well as 
the cultural and spiritual crisis. In any event, they 
will not face the physical problems faced by their 
elders. And if national planning in the economic 
sphere will ensure that the new immigration in the 
moshavim will not constitute an underpriviliged 
poor class, given an average education, they will be 
able to compete with the more firmly-rooted ele- 
ments on an equal footing, and even make their spe- 
cific contribution to the economy and culture of 
the Israel of tomorrow. That, in effect, is the funda- 
mental consideration that must influence all those 
who are in any way concerned about the welfare of 
the new immigrants. For the old generation is the 
generation of the desert — to use a platitude. Little 
can be done to integrate the old generation into Is- 
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rael in such a way that it will be an integral part of 
Israeli life. The background is too different, the 
values too ingrained to be changed in years. 

The success of this novel, and as yet unfinished, 
experiment, is as crucial to the future of Israel as is 
the economic and political development of the State. 
Its moral and spiritual character in the future will 
be determined by the character of the tens of mo- 
shavei olim — new immigrants’ villages — scattered 
throughout the country, just as its economic and 
political character will be determined by the out- 
come of our present material and civic struggles. 


NE EVENING two young settlers appeared at my 

doorway. Excitedly they demanded that I ac- 
company them, refusing to reveal the reason for 
their agitation. More than somewhat curious about 
the mystery, I went with them. They took me to the 
other end of the village and, as we approached E.’s 
house, I saw a group of some ten people gathered at 
the roadway near his homestead. The crowd made 
way for me and as I reached the center one of my 
visitors, H., the twenty-year-old son of E., pointed 
to the ground and said: “Just look what M. did 
here!” 

I examined the ground and saw nothing in parti- 
cular. I looked again and, apart from some charred 
wood, saw nothing that was likely to excite agitation. 

“Well,” I said, “I see nothing in particular here. 
What do you see?” 

H. picked up some of the charred wood and said: 
“Just look at this! M. is responsible. Do you realize 
what this means?” 

I was beginning to understand. M.—a mature set- 
tler, among the more influential members and always 
a candidate for leadership—was not popular with H., 
a young, impulsive, and ambitious member of the 
village. The latter would stop at nothing to discredit 
the former in the eyes of the other settlers and the 
instructors. 

“Well, you tell me,” I said (tongue in cheek). 
“What is this all about? I am afraid I still do not 
understand.” 

“This is witchcraft,” burst out H.’s brother. And 
he proceeded to tell me about M.’s evil doings. 

Having calmed them down a little, I tried to ex- 
tract some pertinent facts. It transpired that H.’s 
brother who was married and lived some houses 
away was coming to visit his parents and noticed 
M.’s wife near the house and (so he claimed) saw 
her dropping the wood-embers where we found them. 

I again tried to calm H. and his brother and, turn- 
ing to H. and the other young man who had come 
to my house in the first instance, asked them whether 
they believed in witchcraft. After a minute of hesi- 
tation they both replied that they did not. 

“Then,” I said, trying to turn the whole matter 
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into a joke, “‘Let’s all have a good laugh. If M.’s wife 
really did this, then the laugh is on her; and if she 
didn’t, then it’s a good joke anyway.” 

“But,” said H., “I do not believe in this but my 
parents do and what will they think?” 

I saw that H. was not going to let the opportunity 
of discrediting M. slip, and so I turned to the people 
present and tried to convince them that the matte 
was not a serious one, and said that I would speak 
to M. and his wife, and pointed out that the younger 
generation having no belief in witchcraft, should 
convince the older generation. Hoping for the best, 
I left them. 

The matter lay dormant for a while, but about q 
week later I heard that the whole village had turned 
against M., convinced that his wife had practiced 
witchcraft. H. and his family had made a sort of 
exhibition of the embers, to which they added nail 
parings and a few other objects to heighten the in- 
terest and increase the credibility of the story. Then 
H. went to a Jerusalem “rabbi,” who allegedly con- 
firmed that someone had tried to bewitch the family. 
M. in turn went to the same “rabbi” who told him 
that he had said nothing of the sort, and conse- 
quently M. invited the “rabbi” to Mesilat Zion to 
announce publicly that no witchcraft had taken 
place. 

When the “rabbi” arrived, all the elders and most 
of the rest of the village assembled. I conducted 
the “investigation” and it soon became apparent that 
the “rabbi”, for a price, would tell anyone whatever 
he wanted to hear. I then tried to discredit him, ac- 
cusing him of lying, and told him to leave, threaten- 
ing to call the police if he ever had anything to do 
with the place again. He left with no more ado. 

This story, true in every respect, illustrates the 
mixture of old and new. The younger generation, 
aware of the credulity of the old, is prepared to 
utilize superstitious beliefs in order to attain social 
and civic power. 

The lack of understanding of democracy is illus- 
trated by the following. 

E. and M. had crystalized around them two groups 
of supporters. E., the younger, more ambitious and 





less scrupulous, had been the more active canvasset | 


and had turned to his advantage M.’s unpopularity 


which remained as an aftermath of the witchcraft | 


incident. Approximately half the village was won 
over to E. M. had not canvassed actively at the be- 


ginning, but when the other half of the village | 


realized that E., whom they feared as much as they 
disliked, had formed a definite group, they instinc- 
tively banded themselves together and looked to M. 
for leadership. 

Each group had the other very well sized up. Each 
knew exactly who would vote for whom (apart 
from M. H.—and his father—who were in a di- 


lemma, for M. H.’s natural sympathies were with 
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\,,, but M. H.’s sister had married a strong supporter 
of E., and M. H.’s brother-in-law threatened to beat 
M. H’s sister if he voted for M.; M. H. solved the 
problem by not voting at all). Uncuain votes were 
a those of the soldiers serving away from home. 
Whom they would vote for was known, but it was 
not certain whether they would get leave for the day 
of the election. In any event it was apparent that 
neither group would have a large majority. Normal 
voting procedure was to vote for seven candidates 
for the seven seats on the committee. With the setup 
4s it was, it was likely that if the normal procedure 
was followed, one group would win all seven seats 
on the committee. 

To preclude this eventuality, the instructors sug- 
gested that the voting be for groups or lists, and not 
individuals, thus ensuring proportional representa- 
tion. At the outset, neither group was prepared to 
accept this: one group because it believed that it had 
the majority, and wanted all the seats; the other 
because they did not want to sit on the committee 
with the other group—all or nothing, they 
demanded. 

There was a happy ending, because the instructors’ 
suggestion was accepted, and because Providence 
kept the right number of soldiers away, and each 
group got exactly half the votes and half the seats on 
the committee. 

When chickens began to disappear from the 
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chicken-runs of a number of houses, the instructors 
debated whether or not to call in the police and fi- 
nally decided to try to solve the problem without 
recourse to outsiders: for educational purposes it was 
necessary to accustom the villagers to the fact that 
the things they had in common were greater than 
the things that divided them. 


At the outset there were no clues. Gradually word 
reached us that E. S. had seen the thief. However, it 
appeared that E. S. was rather loath to disclose who 
the thief was, even though chickens had disappeared 
from his own run, too. We approached him but he 
denied the whole story, even going so far as to swear 
on the Bible that he had seen no one. 

The next thing that filtered through was that the 
thief was E. U. When we heard this we were able to 
put two and two together. E. S., a bachelor, already 
past the usual marriageable age, was hoping to marry 
a distant relation of E. U. Consequently, he was 
not prepared to prejudice his chances of a 
possible marriage by antagonizing any member of 
the family. 

The case is typical (not the theft but the after- 
math). Principles are secondary to personal considera- 
tions. Family influence is disproportionately great, and 
is brought to bear on every issue—no matter how re- 
mote the relationship may be. Moreover, there is 
hardly any objective conception of “the common 
good.” 





The Stranger Within the Gates 


by Rex Dalny 


7 AM certain that the world will judge the Jewish 

State by what it will do with the Arabs, just as 
the Jewish people at large will be judged by what we 
do or fail to do in this State where we have been 
given such a wonderful opportunity after thousands 
of years of wandering and suffering.” 


The writer was Chaim Weizmann, the date 
the 30th of November, 1947, one day after the 
United Nations had decided to partition Palestine 
into a Jewish State, an Arab State and an interna- 
tional conclave. The third house of Israel had been 
conceived, although there were limitations in the 
design. There was no suggestion that either of the 
States were to be viable, politically or economically: 
on the contrary, they were to be linked in a common 
economic union, with joint currency systems, cus- 
toms and development projects, common transpor- 
tation and postal facilities. Palestine was to be di- 
vided into seven distinct areas meeting at two ‘cross- 
toad’ points in the north and the south. Living in 


the Jewish State would be hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs. 


All Jewish leaders of any importance or respon- 
sibility agreed with Weizmann: they were deter- 
mined to prove to the world that the world’s most 
persecuted minority would be a model for all men 
in the treatment of its minorities. 

The Arab leadership rejected the decision of the 
United Nations and began guerilla attacks on the 
Jews. When the British withdrew on the 15th of 
May, 1948, the country was invaded from all sides; 
the Arab leaders, convinced that they would drive 
the Jews headlong into the sea in a matter of days 
(a delusion shared by such reputable soldiers as 
Field Marshall Montgomery), urged the Palestine 
Arabs to flee the country to avoid impeding the vic- 
torious march of the invading armies. Iraq’s Prime 
Minister advised them to “‘conduct their wives and 
children to safer areas till the fighting died down.” 
Abdul Raham Azzam Pasha, general secretary of the 
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Arab League, believed that “the occupation would be 
as simple as a military promenade, and gave them 
brotherly advice to move temporarily to friendly, 
neighboring states, lest the guns of the Arabs mow 
them down.” 

So began the exodus that was to create the Arab 
refugee problem outside Israel and to change the 
Arab situation inside it. Among the first to leave 
Palestine were the recognized communal leaders, so 
that the organization of life in Arab areas broke 
down completely and panic ensued. The Jews were 
appalled. They considered that the flight was a ma- 
neuver to prove their incapacity to govern without 
the British. Desperately but without avail they is- 
sued re-assuring statements and promises. Only in 
Galilee and the area known as “The Little Triangle,’ 
comparatively remote from the noise of battle, did 
the Arabs remain fast in their towns and villages. 
They did so, not because they were more loyal to the 
Jews than those Arabs who had fled, but because 
they had lost confidence in Arab statesmen’s prom- 
ises of a quick victory. 

Wars, however undesirable, create new facts. 
When the smoke of battle cleared, the position had 
changed vitally in two all-important respects. In- 
stead of a canton in a patchwork country, Israel had 
forged a State with viable boundaries which could be 
defended by her armies and in which her economy 
could be developed. The remaining areas intended to 
become the Arab canton were swallowed up by the 
allies who had invaded Palestine nominally to save it 
for their co-religionists. 

Thus by 1949 the Arab problem which Israel 
faced was quite different from what it had been in 
1947 or during previous decades. Even without mass 
immigration of Jews, an overwhelming Jewish ma- 
jority and control were assured. Nobody had ever 
postulated the possibility of a Jewish State in which 
the number of Arab inhabitants of all kinds had 
been voluntarily brought down to 145,000. (35,000 
others came back under the family reunion scheme. 
Today Israel’s Arab population is 213,000). The Jew- 
ish leaders realized that the flight that seemed cal- 
culated to sabotage the United Nations plan had in 
reality backfired on its designers. 


HAT was to be done with those Arabs who re- 

mained? There was a complete turnabout in 
Jewish thinking; in the first years of Statehood, 
everyone assumed that these problem children 
“would fold their tents like the Arabs and silently 
steal away.” In fact, some Arab communities, such 
as that at Migdal, asked to be transported out of a 
world that was changing rapidly around them to a 
neighboring country. The Jewish authorities obliged 
with eagerness. At that stage, most of the Israeli 
Arabs still dreamt that there would be a triumphant 
return, destruction of the Jewish State, and blissful 
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occupation of Jewish towns and farms. 

As the years passed, however, the Arabs of Israel 
came reluctantly to the belief that the Jewish State 
had come to stay. For a time it seemed possible tha: 
there would be peace in the region and recognition 
by the surrounding Arab countries of the fact of 
Israel’s existence. Although in constant contact with 
their clansmen living on the other side of Israc}, 
porous borders, most of the Arabs in the country 
settled down, to a greater or lesser degree, to come ty 
terms with an authority that they might continy 
to resent but which they were obliged to accept, 

The Jewish Israelis, for their part, were caught 
in a dilemma that interfered with the vigorous head. 
on clash with problems characteristic of a pragmatic 
nation. For once energy and imagination could not 
provide immediate panaceas, since the Arab problem 
demanded two apparently irreconcilable solutions, 
On the one hand there was the military difficulty 
posed by a large, closely-knit and organized com- 
munity, bound by ties of blood and racial aspirations 
to the countrie’s enemies across the frontiers. On the 
other hand there was the need to prove to the world, 
in the noble language of the Bible which was their 
title-deed to the country, that the Jews would obey 
the injunction to have “one law and one manner for 
you and for the stranger that sojourneth with you.” 

The effort to find these twin solutions resulted 
in a marked and often painful ambivalence. The 
Arabs were given the vote, they had members of 
parliament, both in special Arab parties and in the 
general parties; numerous economic and educational 
blessings were showered upon them. At the same 
time they were confined in areas subjected to mili- 
tary governors, who were bitterly resented, and their 
freedom to travel was hedged in with security re- 
strictions. Many Arab villages close to the borders, 





in strategic positions, were expropriated and handed 
over to Jews and the Arabs were moved to new 
homes in safer areas. 

This caused a great deal of misery and many 
bitter allegations of tyranny, particularly from ex- 
treme left-wingers, who were quick to espouse the 


Arab cause. Yet what could the army of Israel do? | 


Through the Arab villages passed infiltrators and 
spies: it was patently absurd to allow them full li- 
berty of action. One liberal writer in a distinguished 
American journal pointed out that Arabs had even 
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been moved from a village bordering on Lebanon. | 


Surely, he said pontifically, Israel had little to feat 
from Lebanon? Better aware than he that Arab 
countries can change overnight, the Army drew 10 
distinctions between “good enemy States” and “bad 
enemy States.” Tomorrow Nasser might be oper: 
ating from Lebanon or Jordan or Iraq, as today he is 
operating from Syria as well as Egypt. 

At the same time that military government w% 
clipping the wings of Arab citizenship, other Jews 
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were working with great dedication to increase 
friendship between the races and to promote Arab 


welfare. The Histadrut’s Arab Department made a 
notable contribution in this regard; so did the Gov- 
enment’s Arab Department and the special Arab 
wings set up by the labor parties. Nevertheless, the 
Arab sense of frustration remained acute for many 


years. 


ris a fair generalization to say that the basic atti- 

tudes of Arabs in Israel vary directly with the 
international climate. From 1951 to 1954, when the 
Arab-Israel tension was at its lowest, the Arabs, al- 
though still bewildered by the departure of their 
traditional leaders for other lands, tried to come to 
terms with the new world shaping so rapidly around 
them. Then came the strident voice of Nasser, that 
master of propaganda appealing to Arab psychology; 
he recreated for them the previous anticipation that 
the Jews would be pushed into the sea. His fedayeen 
crossed the borders, killed Jewish civilians and found 
food and shelter in Arab villages of Israel, while the 
“Voice of Cairo” screamed that the day of retribu- 
tion was at hand. Even Arabs who wanted to sup- 
port Israel faced the terror of reprisals on kin in 
Arab lands and on themselves if ever the Egyptians 
were to triumph. The Arabs of Israel speculated des- 
perately on who would win, changing their attitudes 
with their guesses. 

One of the exasperating clichés heard most of- 
ten on the lips of the Jews of Israel is that the Arabs 
respect strength and despise tolerance; but unfor- 
tunately there is some measure of truth in the banal- 
ity. When the long-threatened “second round” took 
the form of the Sinai Campaign, it shocked the 
Arabs of Israel firmly out of Nasser’s pipe-dream of 
destroying Israel. Later, his prestige waxed again be- 
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cause of his bloodless conquest of Syria; then it 
waned when Jordan and Lebanon escaped his snares. 


| Atthe moment of writing, the Iraq crisis has left the 
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Israeli Arabs uncertain and bewildered, but on the 
whole convinced of Israel’s stability. 

Thus it is manifest that the basic attitudes of 
the Arabs of Israel to their country are conditioned 
by Israel’s international situation. This makes their 
loyalty easy to suspect: some of the soldiers and bor- 
der police consider them an active or potential fifth 
column. There is clearly a need for some military 
control — but implicit in this is the danger that the 
Arabs will consider themselves as “second-class citi- 
zens.” Fortunately, the great measure of security 
enjoyed by Israel since Sinai has brought about a 
considerable relaxation of military governments. Its 
complete abolition in the near future is probable. 

While military rule over Arab areas fluctuates 
with Nasser’s threats, the parallel efforts to raise the 


' Standards of living of the Arabs to dramatic heights 


have been sustained and successful. One of the flaws 
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in much liberal thinking about Israel and her Arabs 
comes from the belief in the cliché that it is useless 
to give people practical and other benefits while 
denying them full satisfaction for their national as- 
pirations. According to this assumption, since Israel 
appears to be opposed to Nasser’s pan-Arabism, 
which attracts the local Arabs spiritually, there is 
little point to the physical transformation of the 
Arab way of life. 

This view, of course, is inherently, incorrect. 
Israel is a country in a ferment, dominated by fana- 
tical equality and the need to progress in a hurry. 
These exciting ideas are reaching into the Arab vil- 
lages and even into the Bedouin encampments: to- 
gether with the Arab’s problem of coming to terms 
with a State which the radio stations of neighboring 
lands proclaim to be the enemy of their race, they 
are also leaping willy-nilly across centuries towards 
the twentieth-century West. There may be some 
who decry this advance as a breach of customs hal- 
lowed for generations; but to anybody who dislikes 
the tyranny of feudalism and poverty, the move 
towards democracy and decent standards of living is 
better than preserving the old romantic traditions. 
Good or bad, change is the most formidable reality 
in Israel Arab life. 


Economic progress among the Arabs (almost all of 

whom are farmers) has been phenomenal. The 
amount of land under intensive cultivation has risen 
from 2,000 dunam in 1947 to more than 30,000 a 
decade later; real income has multiplied at least six 
times. Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that 
the prosperity is spread throughout the Arab popu- 
lation and is not confined to the fortunate few as in 
other Arab countries. 

Some of the figures indicating the economic and 
social changes in Arab life are startling. In three of 
the main Arab villages, Tayiba, Tira and Qalansuwa, 
the number of trucks rose from 2 to 66, the number 
of tractors from 1 to 23, the number of radios from 
1 to 830. Most of the villages have electricity. 

Irrigation has brought water by tap not only 
to the fields, but also to the homes. That picturesque 
figure of the paintings, the Arab maiden or veiled 
woman with the pitcher on her head, symbolizes not 
only romance but also drudgery—her subjugation 
to the well; taps in the houses have brought about 
a social revolution. Sixty villages now have their own 
waterworks. With the conversion of much of Arab 
agriculture from the extensive to the intensive, the 
Government is also persuading the villagers to try 
new crops: dependence on single crops like tobacco 
meant that each year involved a hazardous gamble 
against nature and market prices. Arab towns and 
villages have their own municipal councils in place 
of central government control as in Mandatory days. 

The improvements in marketing, and the exist- 
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ence of Israel’s expanding urban economy capable of 
paying high prices for food, have also contributed 
greatly to the enrichment of the Arab. In 1948, for 
example, 40 Arab fishermen lived in Acre, Jaffa and 
Haifa in conditions of abject distress: today some 
500 Arab fishermen own more than 50 vessels, many 
of them equipped with Diesel motors. 

Of all Israel’s students and scholars, among the 
keenest are the Arabs: they have the passion of the 
uneducated for learning. The number of pupils at 
school has risen fourfold; every Arab village has its 
primary school and there are 5 secondary schools. 
Girls have broken through the barrier of sex discri- 
mination and attend school as a matter of course. 
Last year, Huda Nashif, daughter of the Chairman 
of the Taibeh Village Council, broke all precedent 
in the country by becoming the first Arab Moslem 
woman to study at the Hebrew University. 


Improvements in health and sanitation services 
have slashed the incidence of tuberculosis and tra- 
choma and other poverty diseases; stress has been 
placed on promotive health as well as preventive. 

This year the Histadrut admitted Arabs to full 
membership, an innovation that may seem meaning- 
less abroad, but in Israel, where Jewish labor has a 
long history going back fifty years of having to 
fight the depressed labor conditions made possible 
through the exploitation of unskilled Arab hands, it 
symbolizes the end of the era of interracial compe- 
tition for work. 

In another decade, if no international event dis- 
turbs the present progress of the Arabs, the fellah, 
that wretched symbol of Middle East human erosion, 
will be only a memory, as remote from Israeli life as 
the marshes of the Huleh. 

Even more revolutionary has been the impact of 
Israel’s modernity on the country’s 22,000 Bedouin. 
The deviation of the Yarkon River to the Negev 
brought taps to the desert where the nomads once 
searched underneath the sands of the wadis for 
water. The knights of the desert have mounted trac- 
tors as easily as if they were camels. Belief in anti- 
biotics has ousted the amulet as a health measure. 
Bedouin youth talk of forming kibbutzim. The mis- 
eries — and certainties — of thousands of years are 
disappearing just as much as the desert is going. 

The winds of democracy and of passion for 
equality — perhaps stronger in Israel than anywhere 
in the world, since Israelis recognize no superiority 
due to wealth, color or status—are blowing through 
the dusty corridors of Arab feudalism. 

Does all this mean that being a minority in 
Israel has made it possible for the Arabs to live hap- 
pily ever after? Obviously not. Solutions of old 
problems automatically generate new difficulties: 
there are no panaceas in human life. Advanced edu- 
cation, for example, has created a group of displaced 
Arab intellectuals, unwilling to return to their vil- 
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lages, unable yet to find new places for themselye, 
in Israel’s life. 

Nevertheless, the contrast between the children 
of Tira and those of Cairo is a vindication of Wey. 
ern democracy. Arab agronomists at a World Cop, 
ference held in the Weizmann Institute, 4 large 
camp-town at Kfar Vitkin of Arab and Jewis 
youth from all parts of the country, are indications 
of the shape of things to come. It is manifest thy 
the loyalty of the Arabs to Israel is not dependent o, 
bread alone, but adequate bread is a great help ty 
spiritual identification. 

Thus, the ambivalent Arab policy of Isr 
seems to be muddling through towards success, At; 
time of great tension this dangerous duality worked 
its way out neurotically through the disaster thy 
was “Kfar Kassim,” but since then progress has beep 
remarkable. During the coming decade militay 
government will undoubtedly disappear. History 
affords many examples of minority peoples whos 
allegiance was gained by wise majorities — the great 
empires of Rome and England, the success of th: 
compound of races which is America, are notabk 
examples. Israel herself has no better patriots tha 
the Kurds; the Arabs of Israel can become Israelis a 
devoted as the youth of Nahal Oz or Ein Gedi. 
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The Law and the Adopted. Child 


by Ilana David 


pitt for child adoption placed for its first read- 
A ing before Israel’s Knesset comes to fill a lamen- 
table hiatus in Israeli law. The practice of child 
adoption has become widely accepted in modern 
times as a unique means of answering the twofold 
human need of the childless family and the child in 
need of parents. In most modern states a compre- 
hensive law of adoption exists which attempts the 
threefold task of protecting the adopted child, the 
adoptive parents and the natural parents. Strangely 
enough, Israel is among those few countries which 
have until now not included a law of adoption on 
their statute books. 

In Israel, ever since the establishment of the State, 
Israeli welfare workers, judges and lawyers have been 
pressing for a clearly defined law of adoption. One 
of Israel’s leading Supreme Court Judges, Justice 
Cheshin, has repeatedly called for such a law saying: 
“There is no question in the field of law that so cries 
out for regulation by government legislation as the 
matter of adoption. . . . The State owes this to the 
orphans of the holocaust, the parents bereft of their 
children in the War of Liberation, to those children 
deprived of a natural home and to the childless 
family.” In 1952, the basis of such a law was formu- 
lated by the Ministry of Justice. Only now, after a 
lapse of seven years, has this bill reached the Knesset. 
However, life has proven much stronger than the 
law. And despite the existence of a legal vacuum 
the demand for adopted children has grown steadily. 
The number of adoption orders granted by the 
courts increased from 50 in 1954 to over 200 in 
1957. Until now both civil and religious courts have 
enjoyed parallel jurisdiction in this area. However 


| the question may rightly be asked: in the absence of 
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aclear directive to the judges of the courts, in terms 
of what law were applications granted or refused 
and conflicts of interest resolved? What legal pre- 
cedent enabled the court to grant an adoption order 
to the aunt of a motherless child notwithstanding 
the opposition of the child’s father? How was the 
court to resolve the moving drama of the child 
brought by Aliyat Ha’noar from Europe who re- 


‘| fused to leave his adoptive family and rejoin his 


mother, believed dead all theses years? How did the 
court decide when a man died intestate? Did his 


| adopted son have the same rights of inheritance as 


his natural sons? These were only a few of the tan- 
gled human problems arising out of the adoptive 
telationship that faced our courts in recent years. 


Why is it that the law in Israel has lagged so far 


| behind Practice and the demands of the community? 


| There is doubt whether ancient Jewish law recog- 


nized the practice of adoption as a formal legal in- 
stitution. Many of our judges of today have voiced 
the opinion that the legal concept of adoption finds 
no place whatsoever in Biblical or Talmudic juris- 
prudence. Jewish law, unlike Roman law, does not 
accept the possibility of creating fictitious parental 
relations by legal means. Jewish law recognizes only 
natural children as possessing the rights and duties 
of sons. 

However, although Jewish law did not formally 
recognize the institution of adoption, instances of 
the voluntary assumption of the parental care of a 
child born of other parents were not unknown in 
ancient Jewish society. Thus Mordecai, when the 
parents of Esther died, “took her as his own daugh- 
ter.” Not to mention the daughter of Pharaoh who 
has been so highly praised in tradition and legend 
for her adoption of Moses. The Talmud, too, has 
acclaimed the meritorious deed of giving a home to 
an orphaned child. Yet the care of an orphan, al- 
though regarded as a very worthy deed, in no way 
compares with the Roman concepton of adoption 
which is best expressed in the Latin saying: adoptio 
naturam imitatur. In Jewish law, the practice of 
adoption brings about no change in the personal 
status of the child, adoption being regarded essen- 
tially as a form of guardianship. 


"THE QUESTION to be asked at this point is whether 

the conception of adoption inherent in Jewish law 
is consistent with the findings of modern psycho- 
logical research. In a report issued in 1951 by the 
World Health Organization, Dr. Bowlby, a noted 
British psychologist writes: “It is essential for men- 
tal health that the young child should experience a 
warm and continuous relationship with his mother 
or permanent mother-substitute.” Modern psycho- 
logical thought has given scientific backing to this 
ancient social institution which gives a home to a 
child who is deprived of a natural home-life and 
normal parental relationships. Scientific research has 
demanded that where this institution exists it must 
be based on a continuous pattern of relationships by 
which the child is not torn by dual loyalties to his 
own parents and to the adoptive family and where 
the latter can be assured that no one can appear to 
contest their right to the child they have brought up 
as their own. 

The general tendency in adoption legislation in 
recent years has been to stress the importance of the 
termination of natural parental rights no less than 
the establishment of new parental ties. It is inter- 
esting to note that adoption in the sense of the 
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transfer of parental rights and duties in respect of a 
child to another person was only recognized by the 
law of England in 1926. Until then English law had 
been similar to Jewish law in holding the view that 
paternal relationship could not be created by legal 
means. However, widespread public interest and 
resort to the practice of adoption (about 17,000) 
children are adopted yearly in England) led to a 
profound change in English thought in the last 
thirty years. The first law of adoption which was 
passed after much hesitation in 1926 was revoked 
and revised in 1950 in accordance with the results 
of experience and psychological research. This law 
is regarded by many as a model of social legislation 
in the field of child welfare. Despite the traditional 
English attitude towards the sacred nature of the 
rights and duties prevailing between father and 
sons, the law holds that it is in the interests of the 
adopted child to impose a total break of all legal 
ties between the child and its natural family (except 
for marriage prohibitions). 


As in many problems in Israel relating to personal 
status, the stumbling block that has delayed the ac- 
ceptance of a law of adoption appears to be in the 
conflict between the widely divergent views held by 
the orthodox religious elements and the non-re- 
ligious groups. One point of view holds that a mod- 
ern law of adoption must ensure the integration of 
the child into the adopting family. This can only be 
done by legally safeguarding the child from all in- 
trusion upon the new relationship by the cancella- 
tion of all rights and duties pertaining to the natural 
family. Religious institutions, however, in attaching 
major importance to the child’s relation to the father 
(in marriage and death rites, for instance, use is 
always made of the paternal name) are fundamen- 
tally opposed to any concept of adoption that is 
liable to obliterate the natural relationship. They are 
opposed also to any suggestion of the cancellation of 
a son’s rights to inherit from his natural parent, 
even if the latter has surrendered his child to another 
person. Religious groups have at times also expressed 
the fear that adoption may lead in some cases to the 
transgression of marriage prohibitions (especially 
the religious tenet forbidding a cohen to marry a 
woman born out of wedlock). Most countries have 
overcome the problem of possible inadvertent inces- 
tuous relationships by a system of double registration. 
The adopted child is provided with a new birth 
certificate bearing some means of identifying the 
original birth certificate to be obtained on special 
request from the registrar of births. 


The resistance of the religious groups to a law of 
adoption understandably stems from the fact that 
Biblical and Talmudic law is silent on this question. 
However, the early Jewish family did not find it 
necessary to resort to adoption in order to supply 
the lack of children. On the one hand, the practice 
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of polygamy and the ease of divorce and remarriz . 
made it unlikely that a man would remain childlee 
on the other hand, even after monogamy became the 
rule, there was a tendency to accept childlessness 
a divine punishment. The modern Israeli, however 
is neither polygamous nor does he divorce his wife 
after ten years if she has borne him no children, ¢. 
pecially since scientific research has shown that jt js 
not always the disability of the woman that is the 
cause of a sterile marriage. Little serious consider. 
ation can be given to the view expressed by a mem. 
ber of one of the religious parties in the present de. 
bate on the proposed law that the main cause of 
barrenness is the widespread practice of abortion and 
the use of contraceptives! 


HE PROPOSED law now placed before the Knesset, 

if accepted, will go far towards rectifying the 
anomalous status of the adopted child in Israel. The 
basic tenet of the law is the protection of the welfare 
of the child — to make him not “like a son” to the 
adoptive parents but to give him the complete status 
of a natural child. The bill provides that an adoption 
order creates between the adopter and the adoptee all 
the obligations and rights which exist betwen parent 
and child, and hence terminates the obligations and 
rights existing between the adoptee and the natural 
parents. The law further provides that only the civil 
courts shall be empowered to deal with all questions 
relating to adoption. The first reading of the law 
has met with decided opposition from members of 
all the religious parties who have criticized the law 
for being a foreign importation alien to the funda- 
mental tenets of Jewish law. They have no interest 
in seeing an adoption law that will embody concepts 
substantially different from the principles of guar- 
dianship as recognized by Jewish law. There is fur- 
thermore strong resistance to the fact that the bill 
will deprive the Rabbinical Courts of the jurisdic- | 
tion over adoption which they still possess (although 
in fact the number of adoption applications made 
through the Rabbinical Courts fell to one in 1957). | 


A welcome provision of the law states that any 
adoption arranged in return for a monetary benefit 
is a punishable offense. The problem of adoption is 
characterized by the fact that the demand for 
adopted babies far exceeds the supply. It is estimated 
that for every baby available for adoption there are | 
ten families on the waiting list. This is a situation 
which lends itself to a “black market” in babies. In| 
the present Knesset debate, a number of the women | 
members stressed the necessity for setting up 2 rec- 
ognized social agency which alone should be respon-| 
sible for the delicate task of bringing together 4) 
family in search of a child and the child without +) 
family. In actual practice, the Ministry of Welfart| 
has taken upon itself the task of centralizing the} 
placement of children in adoptive homes. Placement | 
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by private intermediaries is strongly opposed by 
welfare authorities. It is generally recognized that 
adoption by a recognized social agency serves to pro- 
tect both the child-to-be-adopted and the new par- 
ent, It is dangerous and unwise for the adopting 
parents to deal directly with the natural parents or 
through doubtful intermediaries. This leaves the way 
open for extortion or for the natural parents to re- 
gret their decision and to resort to all kinds of 
methods to regain the child. Such attempts have 
been known to ruin the happiness of the adoptive 
family and to seriously undermine the well-being of 
the child. However, without any formal legal back- 
ing making private placements illegal, the Ministry 
of Welfare has little hope of succeeding in this 
respect. 

Among requests for adoption received by the 
Ministry of Welfare are frequent letters from over- 
seas written in the following vein: “For years I have 
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been an active Zionist worker in my community.... 
I would now like to adopt an Israeli child for whom 
I have the means to offer a good home.” In England 
the law of adoption forbids adoptions other than by 
English citizens. Until now the courts and welfare 
authorities have for obvious reasons been opposed to 
an “export of babies.” It may be wise for the pro- 
posed law to include in its provisions a clause to 
this effect. 

In the complicated nature of our modern society 
the absence of a clearly-defined law regulating the 
anomalous status of a group of the population, no 
matter how small in number, may in time cause 
conflict and tragedy to the human beings involved. 
It is to be hoped that the proposed law of adoption 
will successfully reach its final reading at this session 
of Israel’s Knesset so as to forestall the many un- 
desirable consequences arising out of this legal 
vacuum. 





an NEVER see yourself the way others see you. 
And when you look at your picture you ask 
yourself: is this really me? Is this how I am? Israelis, 
reading through the bulky volume of Uris’s Exodus 
narrating their history and describing them during 
the stormy pre-war period, have the same uncomfor- 
table feeling. They acknowledge the “likeness,” i.e., 
a picture that is near enough to reality to be recog- 
nizable. But they cannot help thinking that some- 
thing is wrong, that the angle chosen is at fault, that 
they are depicted out of proportion. The book em- 
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phasizes certain aspects and dims or distorts others 
—somewhat like a caricature. 

The sabra in this novel is oversized, superhuman— 
and therefore subhuman, just as Nietsche’s superman 
is; and he moves with clocklike precision, slightly 
elevated, across the brilliantly illuminated stage 
where there is no chiaroscuro but only dazzling flood- 
lights. It is slightly embarrasing, this blunt compli- 
ment to the Israelis, this blunt description of their 
inner and outer conflicts. But, nevertheless, the fact 
remains and is significant: the novel has caught the 
atmosphere, and its scope is so wide that the failure 
to breathe life into the characters seems of minor 
importance. 

Exodus must not be judged as a literary work, any 
more than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is a historical docu- 
ment, a call for sympathy, of potential mass influ- 
ence. Once it is filmed it will reach further millions 
and bring Israel, besieged, embattled, suffering and 
struggling, closer to the citizens of the world’s rich- 


The Best Seller and the Sabra 


by Aliza Levenberg 


est nation. The youth of America that knows little 
of deprivations and has almost forgotton the legend- 
ary American pioneering past, the self-discipline and 
self-denial such periods in history demand, will 
vicariously enjoy the thrill of warfare, of self-as- 
sertion, of the triumph of a people arising anew. 
“Dead nations do not rise again” wrote the American 
poet, and now the impossible has happened. 

To fan this enthusiasm, a new prototype has been 
presented to the world, a new Jew called the sabra. 
Gone into the background is the old, worn-out pious 
Jew of popular fiction, the bearded and dignified 
rabbi, the fine old patrician with centuries-old 
wisdom in his dark eyes whom Rembrandt never 
tired of painting, gone likewise the wretched peddler 
pushing his cart through the hostile streets. These 
types are there, to be sure, but merely as background 
music to the solo of the sabra, that at times—though 
rarely enough—becomes a duet in which the foun- 
der-generation, the first settlers, join. 


UT PERHAPS the days of the sabra as he is depicted 

in Exodus are numbered. A sabra writer, Yizhar, 
has been persistently and relentlessly probing his 
character, and his existentionalist approach contrasts 
sharply with Uris’s two-dimensional style of writing. 
Yizhar makes use of the method of the stream- 
of-consciousness school replacing the exclamation 
marks of the traditional sabra by question 
marks, the emphatic periods by dots. The certainty 
is gone, the unshakable conviction that right and 
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wrong are evenly distributed between us and our 
antagonists. Instead, there are scruples, doubts as to 
the ultimate and all-pervading value of action; 
there is groping and a search for spiritual values. A 
new generation is knocking at the door; smashing 
the idol of the first generation sabra and claiming 
that it has feet of clay. In come the smooth econo- 
mists, the sober scientists, preferred by the “old 
guard” of the Second Aliya because they do not yet 
want power but so far only contribute their “know- 
how.” 

But that is neither here nor there. America is pre- 
pared to accept Ari Ben Canaan as “the new Israeli” 
and will admire him—Jews perhaps with some kind 
of Jewish self-hatred—because he has little use for 
“the Exile Jew.” He is the war-time sabra, his iron- 
discipline and self-restraint never break down un- 
less it is safe to do so—and even then the interlude 
is brief. But he has obviously caught the imagination 
of a country that knows nothing of border incidents 
or privation. 


But is Ari Ben Canaan really the prototype we 
have created to serve as a model for coming genera- 
tions? Hayim Greenberg, in his brilliant address to 
the World Zionist Congress in Jerusalem in 1951, 
spoke of the “pathological phenomenon” of the small 
group of Canaanites in Israel, “with their penchant 
for a ‘blood and soil’ nationalism, for a futurism 
that pretends to find support in ancient Semitic 
paganism.” And it appears to be more than chance 
that Ari Ben Canaan bears a name that cannot but 
remind us of this small group. This is the more 
significant since, again in Greenberg’s words, ‘“‘a 
trace of this lunatic ‘canaanitism’ is to be found 
among other, far broader and by no means clinical 
groups.” 

Ari never speaks of the Jewish past, never con- 
siders Jewish tradition a thread to be woven into the 
texture of the new Israel he is helping to make, and 
above all defend. It seems almost symbolic that 
at the Seder night, with the description of which the 
book closes, he readily yields his place to the half- 
Jew, the son of an English aristocrat and a Jewish 
mother, who has found his way to Judaism. 

Perhaps it is not the too obvious praise alone that 
makes us blush and feel ill at ease. We realize that 
Haim Greenberg was right when he warned us that 
“There will be no culture of tomorrow without a 
culture of yesterday and of the remoter past, unless 
we want to reconcile ourselves to a shallow pseudo- 
cultural style attuned to the local ethnography and 
narrow horizons of a small, irritably nationalist 
state.” The novel creates wide sympathies, but are 
they really for us as we are or should be, or are they 
all given to a cliché that is half wishful thinking 
and half a menace inherent in the process of 
normalization? 

However, the danger is minimized by the very 
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fact that its extent is beginning to be realized by 
more than a few. The need for a common denon. 
nator for the Jewish people, for Jewishness as some. 
thing to be shared, for a new Jew that includes th 
Israeli and the Jew abroad and is not identical with 
either, is felt. The Israeli-American dialogue ha 
grown in intensity as a result. However, are we talk. 
ing to the real partners, or have we created our own 
images that have little to do with the living men anj 
women who are part of the Jewish revival in Israd 
that effects all the Jews in the world? Does Uris no, 
speak to the Ari Ben Canaans only—and millions of 
Americans with him—and do we not speak to the 
traditional Yiddish-speaking Jew, the immigrant 
above all, while new generations have emerged, dif- 
ferent in character and searching for other values ip 
a changed world? 

The flashbacks in Exodus where the ghetto is 
shown, the environment that produced the two dis. 
similar sons one of whom is Ari’s father, and the 
other a passionate man who cannot contain his suf- 
fering and joins a terrorist group, have intensity. 
But the past is described as something dead, some- 
thing against which the two men who went to Pales- 
tine, revolted. It is not seen as a link in the chain of 
Jewish history. Uris does not grasp the fact that 
continuity in history is not necessarily automatic, is 
not a shifting of burdens from old shoulders to 
younger ones, and that protest and opposition keep 
the past alive just as much as its acceptance, if not 
more so. 

Thus the second sabra generation may well smash 
the ideals of the parent generation and turn icono- 
clast without any harm to the continuity of Jewish 
history. As long as it protests it continues. Most of 
the youth in Israel long for peace and for a haven 
where they can have that calm they have never en- 
joyed in the stormy homes of their parents—the Ari 
Ben Canaans. They want normalcy and “my own 
home,” especially if they are girls. 


OsT OF these young sabras, however, are not like 
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Yael Dayan, and we have every reason to be} 


grateful for that. Her book, A New Face in the 
Mirror, caused quite a sensation. A “True Con- 
fession” story with blatant “indiscretions” it is never- 


theless the product of a certain situation and its| 


implications must not be overlooked. It may be the 
outcome of a morbid sensibility and an unsavory 
imagination but it cannot camoflage the genuine 
despair of a young, lonely being looking for th 
shelter and security of a normal environment and 
losing all restraint in a world that denies her this 
The heroine’s nightly walk through the deserted 
streets of Tel Aviv symbolizes the seeking of this 
generation for peace and a corner of their own. The 
hectic war years and the rush in the first years of 
Statehood have not given this security to a genera 
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tion of boys and girls who have never quite known 
sdaily life free from stress and emergencies. 

Thus there seems to be genuine emotion and ex- 
perience behind, though not in, the book. Yael Dayan 
is reminiscent of the young actress in Dorian Gray 
gho cannot act love when she feels it most. She uses 
jiterary clichés—no wonder, since she can only have 
, nodding acquaintance with English in spite of her 
pathetic “four months English literary courses at 
Oxford.” Only a generation that has lost touch with 
Jewish values and has not yet evolved a genuine 
Israeli culture could produce a Yael Dayan. 

But the importance of the book does not lie in its 

literary merits or its failure to possess any. It is the 
sabra, the representative of the generation whose 
parents were Ari and Jordana Ben Canaan, who is 
screaming her protest, thinly veiled, against the 
parent generation. And it is more than iconoclasm, 
it is an accusation against this war-driven and pas- 
sion-driven age. And if we compare the hatred of 
Ariel (Yael Dayan’s heroine) for so much that is 
elevated in Exodus, where does this leave us? Are 
we allowed to bask in Ari’s and Jordana’s glory and 
be proud of it? Or is not Yael Dayan slinging mud 
at her own face in the mirror a warning? Is not 
Yizhar, carefully chiseling away the outsize pro- 
portions of the sabra-hero, another? 
Yael’s book has an interesting counterpart in an 
American-Jewish novel, Marjorie Morningstar. 
Though Wauk apparently described a young Jew- 
ish girl’s life—as a novelist and not as an autobiog- 
rapher—we feel that there is a great deal of every 
American Jew’s life-story in this novel, again mov- 
ing in spite of its dubious literary value. Marjorie is 
as lost as Yael Dayan’s Ariel, as groping, as desperate, 
though weaker in character and securer in her family 
environment. Both are in need of inner content, of 
something that fills the awareness of emptiness. To 
Marjorie Exodus may be a revelation; in fact, if we 
may trust reports from America, it is. But who can 
answer Ariel, who is trying to escape the situation 
created by the Aris and Jordanas? 
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Thus, the American-Jewish dialogue has come up 
against a formidable obstacle. Israeli heroism may be 
atemporary balm on the wound of Jewry but it is 
not the answer to the searchings of a people, and can 
only calm down one or two generations. We must 
go deeper, back into a past that may not in itself be 
the answer, but the soil from which our future may 
spring. 

In Israel the hero-idol is no longer safely established. 
The generation that brought in the illegal immigra- 
tion, fought the war, is today between 40-50, i.e., 
middle-aged, and it is always hard for heroes or 
tomantics to grow old gracefully. Their very essence 
is youthfulness and they usually carry it to a ripe 
middle-age. But at some turn of their path in life 
Youthful ardor has become irritating immaturity. 
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The young sabra generation, then, is inevitably 
different. Yael Dayan’s Ariel represents the clinical 
aspect of the inner situation of this youth. Many 
have found a certain normalcy, and today the young 
economist or engineer is perhaps as characteristic of 
the elite of young Israelis as the soldier and before 
him the pioneer. He is a member of the people’s 
army too, since reserve duty plays an essential part 
in his life, but he is no longer predominantly a 
fighter and certainly not as a full-time occupation. 
Besides the “old guard,” the ruling first settlers and 
their followers, view those who sell “know-how” 
but do not yet bid for political power, with greater 
favor. Thus, time is running out for the Ari Ben 
Canaans and Exodus may well be in the nature of a 
historical novel. 

However, history knows no interruption, and no 
compassion. A vacuum must immediately be filled 
and if we do not provide the content, others will. 
There are no wonder drugs that can help us solve the 
problems confronting us as a nation. We must work 
out our answers by ourselves, honestly, by re-assessing 
our heritage and tradition in terms of the reality of 
the 20th century, of Jewish life in this century, and 
of the reality of a revived Jewish State. It is good 
to know that the consciousness of the need is there, 
and the books on Jewish life of the present, of which 
only a few have been mentioned in this article, are 
testimony of the alertness that is essential if we are 
to face and successfully overcome those problems. 


————— en 


The Jewish State and Socialism 


If the Jewish State is to call forth a deep interest 
it must adopt as its ideal justice, righteousness, social 
planning and social solidarity. When the social 
principles of the Jewish State are realized, modern 
technology will flourish in it. The Jewish State must 
be a Socialist state if it is to be realized. 

Nachman Syrkin, 1898 


The Jewish People and Freedom 


Jewish interests are bound up exclusively with 
the cause of human progress, with the growth of 
democracy, the destruction of the old political world 
and the building of the new. The firm bond be- 
tween Jewish interests and the freedom of humanity 
has been in existence for almost two centuries. The 
nature of -these interests may change: ideals of 
“enlightenment” may be replaced by those of assimi- 
lation, these again by cosmopolitanism, giving way 
in their turn to national and Socialist ideals. The 
content of human progress may also vary: it may 
be bourgeois and liberal, or revolutionary and So- 
cialist. The one unvarying factor is the bond be- 
tween our interests and the historic progress of 


oppressed humanity. 
Ber Borohov, 1915 
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The Child in the Kibbutz 


by Ettie Skidell 


onsen in the kibbutz is not a system with a 
basic educational philosophy. It is rather a sys- 
tem incorporating many educational theories which 
are utilized to meet the needs of a working com- 
munity and to guarantee its continuation. What 
these educational theories are and how they are being 
applied in practice has been the subject of study of 
a good many reports, professional and otherwise, 
published in recent years. One of the most recently 
published is Melford E. Spiro’s Children of the Kib- 
butz,* the second of a projected three-part work, of 
which the first was published several years ago.** 

Spiro, an American anthropologist, spent nearly a 
year in a kibbutz he calls “Kiryat Yedidim,” study- 
ing its inhabitants. That was in 1951. The fact that 
he knew Hebrew gave him many advantages. In 
studying the children of the kibbutz he made use, in 
addition to general observations, of the established 
projective personality tests, the results of which re- 
main to be published in his third book. 

The present book deals largely with the details of 
the technical set-up of the kibbutz’s educational 
structure and the children’s community, followed by 
the author’s comments on the personality of the 
kibbutz sabra as he found it. The description is de- 
tailed and well-rounded and, for one unfamiliar 
with the kibbutz educational system, very valuable. 
The method adopted, however, has its inherent limi- 
tations, which Spiro himself fully recognizes and 
dwells on in his preface. Obviously, a study of chil- 
dren in only one kibbutz of a specific political phi- 
losophy (it is nowhere stated explicitly but it is 
clear that the kibbutz in question is affiliated with 
the Hashomer Hatzair federation of kibbutzim), 
which by the very nature of the kibbutz has a great 
deal to do with its educational philosophy, can only 
be some evidence as to the product of kibbutz edu- 
cation generally, but can hardly be conclusive on the 
subject. 

Many of the educational questions raised, and well 
described, by Spiro are not specific to the kibbutz. 
They are characteristic of the general problems fac- 
ing education in the world today, and are in large 
measure the result of the confusion of adult society 
on the subject. The young—and not so young—of 
today grew up during a period of rapid development 
in educational and psychological theory, with the 
pendulum swinging wildly from a belief in complete 
freedom for the child to formalism and back again, 


* CHILDREN OF THE Kisputz by Melford E. Spiro. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958, xix + 500 pp. 
** Krpputz, VENTURE IN Utopia by Melford E. Spiro. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956, xii + 266 pp. 
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from demand feeding to a strict schedule for jn. 
fants, from the project method and learning-at-your. 
own-rate-of-speed to straight teaching, from a com. 
pletely child-centered world to a more norm) 
balance between adult society and the children’, 
world. Out of all this confusion, characteristic of th 
past fifty years, there has developed a better unde. 
standing of the growth processes of human being, 
as a result of which many of us have come to adopt 
a common-sense, middle-of-the-road attitude 
educational questions, without being any longer 
addicted completely to any one educational theory, 


HE KIBBUTZ educational system has been strongly 

influenced by all these trends and tendencies jin 
the world of education, but in addition it has had to 
face problems specific to itself. The basic problem 
facing kibbutz education has been the concern with 
the perpetuation of its own uniqueness amidst 
world organized along other, non-cooperative lines, 
To the extent that its educational system will succeed 
in ensuring the continuation of the kibbutz, it will be 
said to be successful. That a high proportion of 
the kibbutz children remain in the kibbutz—as they 
do—is actually not at all surprising: in every com- 
munity, a high proportion of the young continu 
along the lines set down by their parents. There are, 
on the other hand, always some who break away 
from home and start on their own, and in this respect, 
too, the kibbutz is no different from other forms of 
society. 


More specifically, kibbutz education faces the 
problem of bringing up children in a family situation 
where both parents go out to work. This of necessity 
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creates an emotional strain for both parents and| 


children. In its early days the kibbutz tried to re- 


lieve this strain by setting up an educational system, | 


as described by Spiro in detail, in which the entire 


society was responsible for the education of the! 


children. But much has changed since those early 
days. Many kibbutzim have come to place mort 
responsibility upon the parents’ desires and, becaus 
of a fuller understanding which has come with ex- 


perience, of the child’s needs. During infancy, for| 


example, the kibbutz mother of today is almost com- 
pletely responsible for the care of the infant, with 
the nurse acting as expert adviser in case of difi- 
culty and relieving the mother during periods of 
rest. This is quite different from the practice which 
prevailed even ten to twelve years ago, when it wa 
primarily the responsibility of the nurse to caf 
for the baby with the mother’s role reduced to 4 
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ind enters nursery-school age, problems such as 
sight fears, continued thumb-sucking and _bed- 
wetting, etc, often make their appearance. The 
tibbutz has gradually come around to view that these 
problems arise out of the child‘s relationship with 
is parents, and that the only way of solving them is 
to involve the parents more directly in the child’s 
upbringing. 

During the elementary-school age, too, the parents’ 
le has come to be much more active than it used 
to be. Whereas at one time it was felt that the 
mebanech (educator) was best qualified to solve all 
the child’s problems by virtue of his special training 
and of his objectivity with regard to the child, it is 
now recognized that without the involvement of the 
arents and the direct influence of the family many 
of the schoolchild’s problems may remain insoluble. 

This rather recent tendency to involve the parents 
in the education of their children more fully is felt 
particularly during adolescence. In the kibbutz, 
3s elsewhere, this is the age when the “gang” (or 
hevrab) predominates in the life of the child, and 
rebellion against the rules and regulations of adult 
wciety is the order of the day. It is at this stage 
that the position of the mehanech, as the symbol of 
adult society’s authority, becomes precarious. While 
outside the kibbutz the adolescent’s rebellion is in 
large measure directed against his parents, who rep- 
resent adult society to him, in the kibbutz the me- 
hanech tends to become the main target of the revolt, 
while the parents more frequently assume the role 
of buffer between the adolescent and the adult world 
around him. 
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Bvt Nor only has the role of the parents in the 
educational structure of the kibbutz undergone 
achange. No less striking has been the change in 
the position of the family as such and the position 
of the woman in the kibbutz as a whole. The ma- 
turing of the kibbutz population and the rapid 
growth in the number of children per family have 
ben paralleled by a rise in the standard of living, 
a expressed primarily in the vast improvement in 
family housing. As a consequence of all these de- 
velopments, the center of gravity of social life has 
largely shifted from the communal institutions to 
the home. Furthermore, with the increased need 
for work in the service occupations (itself a result 
of both the increase in the number of children and 
the rise in the standard of living), the women have 
shifted almost completely away from agriculture 
into the various services. These changes, too, have 
eft their deep mark on the children as to their 
Picture of what the woman’s role in the kibbutz 
should be. Their parents’ quarters play a much more 
important role in their lives than they used to, and 
the mother, who creates the home atmosphere, looms 
larger in their lives—as against the role played by 
the metapelet or nurse—than it did at one time. 
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One can go on to dwell in detail on many other 
facets of the kibbutz educational system, as described 
by Spiro, which have changed radically, though 
gradually, since he made his study. I shall merely 
enumerate several such items: changes in the tech- 
niques of habit training; smaller and more private 
quarters, especially for the older children; separate 
quarters and separate showers for boys and girls 
at a much earlier age than used to be the practice; 
private property of the child within the group (items 
of clothing, issued by the kibbutz alike to all, are 
now labeled individually by name) ; greater attention 
to individual needs and encouragement of indi- 
vidual initiative; a tendency to formalize somewhat 
the school program, especially in high school, and 
to create the distance between teacher and student, 
necessary for good teaching. 

While Spiro foresaw many of these changes as 
he observed some of them in their incipient form 
(it is significant how rapidly what were but slight 
indications only eight years ago became full-blown 
new forms), he nevertheless dwells on the emo- 
tional development of the kibbutz child as a result 
of the institutional arrangements that he observed 
during his stay in “Kiryat Yedidim.” To the extent 
that these institutional arrangements and educational 
practices have changed, one would expect con- 
comitant changes to register in their product. 

The Spiro study, then, while of interest and value, 
is of necessity limited. It tells us a great deal about 
“Kiryat Yedidim” in 1951, but much less about 
the kibbutz movement as a whole in 1959. There 
is room for another, follow-up study, with its point 
of departure not the contrast between the kibbutz 
and individualistic society, but the kibbutz today 
in contrast with the kibbutz of ten years ago. This 
type of study would show, among other things, what 
changes in the kibbutz child have been produced 
by the changes in the economic position of the 
older and medium-aged kibbutz, in its social life, in 
the position of the family within it, in its educational 
techniques. These findings would, I think, be of 
much interest both to the social scientist and to 
the kibbutznik, who, by studying the development 
of his community in the past, might get a glimpse 
of his own future. 
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The Settlement of the Negev 


Without the settlement of the South and the 
Negev this country cannot be secure, and we shall 
not succeed in attaining economic independence. 
They cannot be settled without the transformation 
of the facts of nature which is not beyond the ca- 
pacity of science in our day or the pioneering energy 
of our youth. Science and pioneering will enable 
us to perform this miracle. 

David Ben-Gurion, 1956 











The Hopes of Abu Musa 


by Kaisser Karkabi 


With the celebration of Israel’s Tenth Anni- 
versary this year, Histadrut’s Arab Department 
felt Israel’s Arab population should be encour- 
aged to express their reflections in the tenth 
year of the State’s existence. In co-operation 
with the Tenth Anniversary Committee, His- 
tadrut, therefore, announced a contest for 
original Arabic writing on the theme of Israel, 
past, present and future. It was hoped the com- 
petition would not only be a source of self- 
expression but would prove a stimulus to the 
development of Arab literature in Israel. 

The advancement of Arab poetry and liter- 
ature in Israel is only one of the tasks of the 
Histadrut’s Arab Department, but a most im- 
portant one, if the educated members of the 
Israel Arab community are not to feel cut off 
from all sources of contemporary Arab culture. 

Prizes were offered for each of five sections: 
poetry, drama, essays, short stories and sketches. 
Of the twelve themes proposed, one was his- 
torical: “Arab-Jewish relations through his- 
tory and their contribution to civilization”; sev- 
eral topics concerned Arab life in Israel—the 
“"C30, WOMAN, Go! You are no longer my wife.” 

Abu Musa shouted these words nervously, shak- 
ing his hands at his wife as if threatening to crush 
her if she dared return. Then kicking the door shut, 
he turned away. 

Um Musa covered her face with her hands. Her 
nerves taut, her whole being strained to cry out. 
Her eyes blazed but fighting back the bitter tears 
she raised her head and looked around her in shame. 

Deep feelings of hurt and insult surged within her, 
for he had struck a deadly blow at her honor and 
cast a blemish upon her as a woman. She loathed 
him and life with him. But how could she leave 
the house that she had built with the toil of her 
hands? Should she not seek a reconciliation? No, 
for he would surely send her away again; he would 
even raise his hands against her! He who had until 
now been her husband! Hate and contempt for this 
man mounted in her heart. Then suddenly the image 
of her son rose up in her mind. Musa had begged 
her to come to him. Now she would go. The strained 
lines of her face relaxed a little as she prepared herself 
to go. With slow, steady steps she turned towards 
the house of Musa, her son. 

The door opened and the face of Abu Musa could 
be seen once again. The room was empty. Abu Musa 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. At last he was free 
of a burden. What a dried-up aging creature this 
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development of Arab society, and so on; a num. 
ber of subjects raised in various forms the prob. 
lem of relations between Israel and the Argh 
states, and the prospects of peace between them, 

Interest in the contest was immediate, an{ 
sixty works poured in, from the big cities an 
from tiny villages perched on the Galilean hill. 
sides. Entries came from students, teachen, 
clerks, workers and from women as well as men, 
Most contributors were Arabs but several Arab- 
ic-speaking Jews took part and won three of the 
fifteen prizes. A committee of judges went 





carefully through the pile of entries, evaluated 
each on the basis of ideas, language and mok 
of expression and finally announced the fifteen 
winning entries. Two of the prize-winners were 
students at the Hebrew University, one was 4 
literary critic on Kol Israel’s programme, others 
came from all walks of life. One of the prizes 
was awarded to a woman. 

Here is one of the prize-winning stories. It 
was written by Kaisser Karkabi who is a teacher | 
in Shefaram and author of stories and plays deal-| 
ing with the life of the Arabs in Israel. 


wife of his had been! Now at last the dream that 
had stirred him for the past two years would be ful- 
filled. It was a dream that he had cherished in his 
heart ever since the day that he visited his friend 
Ahmad and had set eyes on Ahmad’s daughter: on 
Saadiya, the beautiful one, with her ivory skin, her 
black hair and large eyes in the lovely, full face. Her 
tall, womanly figure enchanted him. It had been 
love at first sight, as they say. His heart was drawn 
to her. It was as if she had snatched his heart away 
and placed in its stead a consuming fire. 

Abu Musa closed the door softly behind him, fear- 
ful that the sound of the closing door would evoke | 
the image of his wife. Then he approached the cup-| 
board taking out his silken embroidered robe. Don- 
ning it deftly he placed himself in front of the 
broken mirror. But as he looked at the jagged edge 
of the broken mirror his rage against Um Mus} 
mounted. Cursed be Um Musa, he thought; it wa 
she who in her carelessness had broken the mirrot.| 
A mirror is important. He had seen a new one it} 
Acre. He would buy it for Saadiya. No, he woull 
buy her a large wardrobe with many mirrors in it| 
Saadiya deserved more than one mirror. His breast| 
heaved and his heart beat fiercely as he saw himsel 
placing his silken robe beside Saadiya’s clothes in the 
wardrobe that he would buy her. ' 
Abu Musa put his thoughts aside and turned agait 
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to the mirror before him. He covered his head with 
his kefiya* and with a dandyish gesture placed the 
circular akal** a little to the side of his head. Then 
he drew the edge of the kefiya towards his chest, 
threw it behind him and then wound it round again 
until it lay on his robe. He moistened his fingers in 
his mouth, then smoothed his moustache and his 
beard which he had dyed black to hide the telltale 
silver-grey hairs. At last he was ready. He drew 
back a little from the mirror in order to survey his 
image carefully. He returned and approached the 
mirror once again until at last he was able to pull 
himself away. He now turned to take up the large 
parcel of dried dates and the box of genuine “Tur- 
kish delight” that Saadiya loved so much. Then 
with a joyful and sure heart he set out on his journey. 


— coUNTED his blessings, for he had already 
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succeeded in overcoming all the obstacles that 
had stood in his way. It was as if Saadiya was already 


agreement with Ahmad, her father? All that re- 
mained now was to divorce his wife. And, in fact, 
he was divorced already. The final obstacle had been 
removed. His marriage with Saadiya was as sure 


i. It! as the box held in his hand. He would enjoy the 


acher | 


degl- | 


delights of her beauty. He would feast his eyes upon 
this young gazelle who would fill his house with her 
grace instead of the old, bent woman, his wife — 
he could no longer fathom how his heart had once 
been drawn to her, so long ago. And what of the 
delicacies that Saadiya’s dainty hands would prepare 
to delight his palate! 

As he walked Abu Musa straightened his bearing 
as if to prove to himself, and to the passers-by, that 
he was still a young man. True enough, he had 


reached his sixtieth year and maybe even a little. 


beyond; he had married his son off and seen his 
grandchild. Yet, he felt within himself the fullness 
of youth. He drew from his pocket a small mirror. 
He looked deep into it. Was it to convince himself 
of the truth of his thoughts? He replaced the mirror 
carefully. Ever since he had met Saadiya this little 
object had become terribly important to him. Was it 
not a sin that he should continue to live with a 
wrinkled old woman? How could he forego the joys 
of living with a young woman who had restored his 
youth to him? 


From the moment that he had seen her his heart 
had known only yearning for Saadiya. But he had 
guarded the secret of his love for a long while. When 
he had finally decided to ask Ahmad for his daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage his words had not fallen on 
deaf ears, Saadiya’s father had demanded from him 
only that “he ensure her future,” as the saying goes. 


wKefiya, flowing kerchief worn as headdress. 
Akal, used to hold the headdress in place. 
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That is, that he give Saadiya the hundred dunam of 
land in the Waarat Sirir, and the twenty dunam of 
olive groves in the Khilat Raman. He, Abu Musa, 
had agreed gladly. After that there remained the 
final stumbling block — Um Musa, and even this 
obstacle had at last been removed. Oh, God forbid 
that she should return! She was most probably now 
with his son Musa, plotting evil plots. The memory 
of Musa stirred the pride of fatherhood in his heart, 
but the remembered glow of Saadiya’s face soon 
dimmed this feeling. Why can’t they let him alone? 
He only wanted to live. 


HE SHARP barking of the dogs snapped the thread 
of his thoughts, These were the dogs of Ahmad. 
Abu Musa called out aloud. Silencing the dogs, Um 
Saadiya came out to meet him. With honeyed words 
she greeted him: ‘Welcome, Abu Musa, blessing 
comes to us with your visit to our house.” 


Abu Musa’s heart swelled with pride. How could 
the words of Um Musa compare with the sweet words 
of Um Saadiya? With a proud, sure bearing he 
strode forward handing the precious parcel of dates 
to Um Saadiya. Graciously she accepted the gift and 
seated him at the end of the room close to the stove 
upon which simmered the jugs of bitter coffee. 
Ahmad, followed by his daughter, appeared at once; 
but even as they expressed their wonder at his 
generous gifts he had no eyes for them for his gaze 
had fallen upon the bosom of the young girl and 
upon her bare arm which he caught glimpses of 
through the torn sleeve of her dress. 

Abu Musa’s blood charged through his veins and 
his heart strained to reach the fulfillment of its de- 
sire. He drew the father aside and whispered a few 
words in his ear. Ahmad ordered his daughter to 
leave them alone. Then, turning to Abu Musa, he 
arranged to meet him the following day in Acre 
where they would go and see the cadi* in order to 
conclude the matter in accordance with their agree- 
ment. 


T was morning. Ahmad and Abu Musa waited 

alongside the mosque in Acre. As they greeted 
the cadi and glided into the room behind him each 
nursed desire in his heart. For Abu Musa, freedom 
from his wife; for Ahmad, the coveted fields and 
olive groves of his neighbor Abu Musa. 

While they exchanged the customary greetings the 
cadi seated himself. Then Abu Musa looked directly 
at the cadi and loudly voiced his request: “Your 
honor, I desire a bill of divorce from my wife.” 


The cadi lifted his eyes from the pile of papers 
lying before him, and fixing his eyes on Abu Musa 
asked: ‘“‘What are the reasons?” 


* Judge 
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Abu Musa was amazed. Surely this was not the 
concern of the judge? 

He paused a moment, and bethought himself be- 
fore replying: “We are not suited to each other. 
She is a woman without understanding. I no longer 
want her!” His incisive words continued in a lengthy 
denunciation of his wife. 


The cadi listened all the while attentively. Then, 
quietening him, he tried to persuade him to come to 
a reconciliation with his wife. Ahmad listened, too, 
clenching his teeth in fear lest Abu Musa retract. 
Abu Musa, however, remained resolute. 


“And does your wife agree to a divorce?” asked 
tre cadi. 

“Certainly not. Where would she find a husband 
like myself?” 

“If that is so, there is nothing to be done.” 

“What does that mean? There is nothing to be 
done! Give me a bill of divorce, your honor, and I 
shall send it to her.” 

Here the cadi laughed. “I cannot issue a bill of 
divorce against the wishes of your wife.” 


“Who has decided this?” 


> 


“The new law,” replied the cadi. “The new law 
lays it down that no divorce can take place without 
the consent of the wife.” 

Abu Musa and Ahmad were stunned. They ex- 
changed anguished glances as if a catastrophe had 
befallen them. 

Were their dreams and hopes to come to naught? 
Would Saadiya be lost to Abu Musa? Would Ahmad 


lose the fields and olive groves? 


Abu Musa raised his hand to his brow and wiped 
away the cold beads of sweat with his sleeve. 


Ahmad, head bowed, stood bewildered. Suddenly, 
an idea struck him. Pulling Abu Musa aside, he 
whispered something in his ear. At once Abu Musa 
drew himself up and called out triumphantly: “All 
right. I request permission to take a second wife.” 


Still smiling broadly the cadi replied: ‘“That’s not 
possible. The new law forbids that, too. The law 
allows only one wife and forbids divorce without 
consent. Go and be reconciled with your wife. It 
will be better for you.” 

Shamed, the two men left the cadi. Abu Musa 
walked away with bowed head; the mantle of old 
age had again fallen on him. 


What is this law and who made it? Everybody 
was against him — the law, the judge, his wife, his 
son. All had schemed to take Saadiya away from 
him. 

And Ahmad stormed in his rage and the voice of 
his protest could be heard afar. 


Translated by Chasya Pincus. 
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Waiting for the Dawn 

On the night that Rishon Le Zion [one of th 
first Jewish settlements in Palestine] was founded 
the people concerned did not sleep. They wa, 
traveling to the site but lost their way. The nigh 
came down on them. It was impossible to see any. 
thing in the darkness, and Levontin [one of th 
pioneers who was the only one on the spot] stay 
there alone. We can read what he wrote afterward 
“J sat here and thought, and everything padi 


through my thoughts that night. Doubts began y 
awaken. I remembered meetings of the ‘Lovers of 
Zion’ from which I had gone forth full of fp 
hopes. I remembered the flaming words whic 
everyone had uttered and the faithful promises » 
aid me in my work. But where were they all?” Ani 


thinking of himself, he went on: ““My hands, which 
are accustomed to handling the pen—could they tak 
hold of the plough and bring bread forth from 
the earth? Could I bear the harvest on one shoulde 
and on the other the weight of the group?” 
But when the morning came “we sang as 9 
put up two or three tents on the hill where we ha 
spent the night.” 
Morning came to them as it will come to us, 
Joseph Sprinzak, 1924 


What is Zionism? 

Zionism is neither a mere political platform t 
which one subscribes, nor a social club like Rotarian 
and Elks which one joins, nor a mere fund-raising 
machinery, nor even a party organization for it 
own sake. Zionism is, therefore, by no means th 
domain of Honorary Presidents, Vice-Presidents ot 
General Secretaries—useful as such creatures may 
be. It is primarily the movement of those whor 
whole belief in the future of the Jewish nation in 
Palestine is strong and sincere enough to make them 
go over there to throw their own lives into th 
scales, put their shoulders to the wheel—wherever 
they are called upon to do so. 

Chaim Arlosorov, 1928 


The Mission of the Jewish State 

The Jewish State, which integrated the Jewish 
people at the same time with its distant past and 
with the modern history of humanity, is dedicated 
to the revelation and the activation of the latent 
qualities of the Jewish people, so that it may bet 
light to the nations and mark out a path to a ne 
world order which shall not be false to the vision 
of Messianic redemption. Diaspora Jewry must bk 
a faithful ally of Israel not only in the consolidation 
of the welfare and security of the State, but also# 
the fulfillment of its Messianic mission to be a m 
people and to help the world to progress toward 
the regime of peace and righteousness foreseen by 


Israel’s prophets. 
David Ben-Gurion, 1957 








